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The Keyboard Works of John Loeillet 


BY 
BRIAN PRIESTMAN 


ONLY one member of the Loeillet dynasty wrote works for the keyboard: 
John Loeillet; his two volumes of harpsichord music were printed in Londor 
between 1710 and 1725. Parts of them have been reprinted in modern collec- 
tions of keyboard music and some of them have even been arranged for various 
instrumental combinations, but the performer is advised to turn to the com- 
paratively correct text in volume I of Monumenta Musicae Belgicae published 
by De Ring in 1933. A list of modern transcriptions will be found at the end 
of this article. 

This is not the place to describe in full the complex confusions which exist 
in Loeillet biography, some facets of which have still not been satisfactorily 
explained, but John Loeillet was born in the Spanish Netherlands at Ghent in 
1680, and he was baptised at the church of St. Jacques in that city on the 
eighteenth of October of the same year with the names Jean Baptiste. His 
father, Jean Baptiste Frangois Loeillet, a barber-surgeon, was one of a family 
of musicians who had come from France about fifty years previdusly.  Jolin’s 
younger brother Jacques was successively in the service of the court at Munich 
and Versailles as both oboist and composer and his cousin, another Jean Bap- 
tiste, was a prolific composer resident in France, almost certainly at Lyons, 
who had 72 sonatas published by Roger at Amsterdam, the majority of which 
were later reprinted by Walsh. Due to the presence of four co-existing 
Loeillets all with the names Jean Baptiste it is wisest to refer to the one who 
came to London as John, by which name he appears to have been universally 
known to his contemporaries. 

Fétis claimed that John came to London wa Paris where he published 
various works. Unless there were compositions now lost to which Fétis had 
access there would appear to be no proof of this visit, as the only works pub- 
lished by a Loeillet in Paris were sonatas by Jacques, and those in 1728. 
John we may presume arrived in London about 1705. Bingley, Burney and 
Hawkins all mention a John Loeillet, and Hawkins deseribes him as “‘a relation 
as it is supposed of Jean Baptiste Loeillet of Ghent”. He was a member of the 
opera band in London and was, according to the same author, well respected 
by those of his profession. “Dwelling in a house in Hart Street, Covent Garden, 
in which was a large room, {he had a weekly concert there, which was fre 
quented chiefly by gentlemen performers, who gratified him very handsomely 
for his assistance in conducting it. It was at these concerts that the concertos 
of Corelli were first performed in England.” He was celebrated as a flautist 
as well as for his oboe and harpsichord playing and he taught fairly widely, to 
judge by the sum which he left behind him at his death. £16,000 is a lot of 
money for a musician to leave at any time; at the age of fifty, one can perhaps 
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presume that the reports of Loeillet’s wealth were exaggerated. Hawkins 
mentions the similarity of his name to that of the French operatic composer, 
and this confusion still exists; modern editions of pieces by Loeillet, in Schir- 
mer’s “Early Keyboard Music” and in Litolff's ““Maitres du Clavecin’’ ascribe 
them to J. B. Lully. 

létis based his article on that by Hawkins, though he mixed details of two 
individuals and called the subject “ Jacques- Jean-Baptiste’; he would have 
been well advised to keep to Hawkins’ form of the christian name. Other than 
that Fétis introduced the details about a supposed visit to France in 1702, 
nothing new was added to Loeillet biography by his article though he added 
details of the publication in 1728 of Jacques’ op. 5, together with Jacques’ 
titles at the Bavarian court, which are completely out of place in the article 
on John (Jean-Baptiste). 

In 1707 a paper was presented to Rich, the impresario, by various singers 
and musicians in his pay airing their grievances: “Those of the instrumental 
music, viz. Mr. Bannister, Le Sac, Lullie, La Tour, Paisible, Babel, Roger, and 
Dieupart who were turned out of the Drury Lane playhouse by Mr. Rich on 
suspicion of being concerned with the project of acting operas in the Haymarket, 
humbly represent that they are allowed to be the best performers in their kind, 
might desire some consideration for the time they have lost ...". Then 
follows the sum demanded by each player though the name “‘Lullie” is not 
mentioned again, 

Another’ contemporary document contains a list of the members of the 
Queen's Theatre, Haymarket, and was compiled by Heidegger. In this list 
the violins are named as Claudio, Corbet, Banister, Pepusch, Roberts, Babel, 
Shogan and Pitchford; the instrumental tenors, Smith and Armstrong; the 
oboes, Lully and La Tour; the bassoons, Babel and Cadot, and the double-bass, 
Saggione. Each is mentioned as having been paid eight to ten shillings a night. 
Southgate maintains that Loeillet left the “Queen's” in 1710 when a new band 
was formed, which may account for the same date being given by Fétis for 
the start of the Hart Street concerts, about which there appears to be little 
information. The concerts were of a private nature and there are no pro- 
yrammes extant as far as I am aware. Another undated bill from the same 
period gives {8 to “Lully” for a private concert given by the Duchess of 
Shrewsbury in Kensington. 

Mention of Loeillet in London at a later date is given by Dr. Burney who 
was at one period organist of St. Dionis’ Backchurch at the corner of Fenchurch 
Street and Lime Street. During the rebuilding of the organ which was installed 
in the third decade of the century, it was submitted to the judgment of a jury 
composed of Handel, William Babell, Dr. Croft, Mr. N. Courteville and John 
Loeillet. Among his associates, and closely connected with the Hart Street 
concerts, was Henry Needler, a pupil of Banister and Purcell. It must have 
been in 1715, just after Corelli's op. 6 appeared in print in Amsterdam, that 
Prévost, a London bookseller, received a copy of them in a parcel from the 
continent. He took the volume to Needler’s home, but that gentleman was at 
Hart Street (now Floral Street) taking part in one of Loeillet’s concerts, where 
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the enthusiasm of the assembled company in favour of the new concertos was 
such that they apparently played through all twelve of them then and there 
without a break. 

Loeillet lived at the end of his life in New North Street off Red Lion Square, 
and died there on rgth July, 1730. Of his works four were published by Walsh, 
one by Kellom Tomlinson and one by Daniel Wright. 

It is this last publisher, Wright, who was responsible for Loeillet’s first 
publication, in about 1710. The “Lessons for the Harpsichord or Spinet 
Vizt. Almands, Corants, Sarabands, Airs, Minuets and Jiggs’ were published 
by “Daniel Wright Musical Instrument-maker and Musick Printer next the 
Sun Tavern at the corner of Brook Street in Holborn’. The price of the volume 
was three shillings and it was ascribed on the title page to “Mr. Baptist Lully”. 
This in itself has caused not a little trouble. Hawkins did not list the work in 
his otherwise complete catalogue of the London Loeillet’s compositions, 
which may have been due to the anglicized form of the name of the composer; 
and it certainly meant that many, prior to the appearance of La Laurencie's 
book on Lully, ascribed the book of keyboard pieces to the Franco-Italian. 
The pronunciation of the French name (the original spelling was L'Oeillet 
which was incidentally kept by Roger in his publications of Jean-Baptiste’s 
sonatas), caused trouble to English tongues then as it still does, and on the 
appearance of his first printed work John had every excuse to try and reform 
it to suit our insular ideas on foreign vowel sounds. Moreover a shrewd 
publisher would immediately see the benefits to be found in the similarity 
between any such anglicized form and that of the late resident at Louis’ 
court. Later,’ when the works of Jean Baptiste (the Lyons Loeillet), reprinted 
by Walsh from Roger's originals, became known in London between 1712 and 
1723 under the French form of the name without the apostrophe, there was 
no reason for John to persist in the different anglicized form, thus all his 
later works reverted to a compromised Anglo-French form: “Mr. John 
Loeillet”’. 

The second of the two volumes under discussion appeared as: ‘Six Suits of 
Lessons for the Harpsicord or Spinnet in most of the Key's with Variety of 
Passages and Variations Throughout the Work Compos'd by Mr. John Loeillet. 
London. Printed and Sold by J. Walsh Servt. in Ordinary to his Majesty 
at the Harp and Hoboy in Catherine Street in the Strand and Jno. & Joseph 
Hare at ye Viol & Flute in Cornhill near the Royal Exchange’. This was 
published between 1722-25, for it was then that Walsh was in partnership with 
the two Hares. A second edition appeared in 1730 with the catalogue number 
ISS. 

A third work for keyboard, ‘““Twelve Suits . . is mentioned by Fétis, 
but no copy is at present traceable, and it would appear to be almost certainly 
the result of an error by Fétis. 

The two volumes are divided into regular dance suites. In the first, which 
we shall call “Lessons”, there are two, in E minor and D major, and in the 
second, called here the ‘Suits’, there are, as the title makes clear, six. All 
contain a courante and all start with an allemande, but here the resemblance 
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stops as regards the order of dances. The first suite of the “Lessons” has a 
“Slow Aire” after the opening allemande and concludes after the courante with 
a minuet and “Jig”. The second adds a sarabande, gavotte and minuect to the 
basic pair of dances. In addition in the “Lessons’’ there are three appended 
dances in G minor, an aire, hornpipe and crbell, In the “Suits” there are two 
types of suite; the first consists of an allemande, courante, sarabande, aria, 
minuet and gigue while in the second type the aria is replaced by a gavotte. 
The keys of the “Suits” are G minor, A major, C minor, D, F, and Ep major. 
In only one instance, the arta of the Ist “Suit”, is there any other descriptive 
title to the music, in this instance the marking presto which applies equally 
well to the other arias of the “Suits”’. 

All the pieces are in binary form except for the “Minuet Round-O”' of the 
2nd “Lesson” which is in da capo form, the sarabande of the 5th “Suit’’ and the 
ania of the 3rd ‘Suit’, the first of which is in ternary form and the second 
in the form of a dance with a “‘double’. The “Minuet Round-O” of the 
Lessons” reappears in the 4th “Suit’’ where it is slightly altered to include 
another section and becomes indeed a real rondo. Formally the binary dances 
may be divided into two types, those which depend entirely on the tonic- 
dominant: dominant-tonic key structure for their internal cohesion, and those 
which I shall call “‘closed-binary”. In this type there are two sections divided 
by a double-bar with repeat marks, just as there invariably is in the simple- 
binary type, but here there is a more definite thematic link between the two 
parts. The closing bars and the opening bars of each section are similar to 
the point of exactness, except for the necessary change of tonal centre, tonic 
for dominant and vice-versa; but the highest form of development which 
Loeillet makes in these -keyboard works is to restate the main motif of the 
opening bars in the tonic immediately after the dominant statement at 
the beginning of the second section. This serves to heighten the effect of 
the subsequent development, or modulatory excursion through, usually, the 
subdominant, supertonic and relative-minor, before the final tonic statement 
of the closing bars of the first section. This makes a very compact and 
psychologically satisfying form. 

In only one instance, the sarabande of the 5th “Suit”, is there any departure 
from the main key centre of the suite. The trio of that sarabande is in the tonic 
minor, a comparatively rare occurrence in an age which acknowledged the minor 
mode to be at the opposite side of the circle of keys to the major on the same 
tonic. The relatively opposed mode to the main key does not occur at all in 
these works as a key-centre for a whole dance. Though Jean Baptiste and 
Jacques use the relative mode in their instrumental works, usually for slow 
movements, it is interesting to note that John is the only one that uses from 
time to time the tonic minor for a movement within a major sonata. 

In general style these suites may be called Italian, only occasionally does a 
more gallic influence appear, for example in the courante of the second “Suit”, 
and in the ornate and beautiful “Slow Aire’’ of the ‘‘Lessons’’; the only factor 
throughout the works which remains French in style is the use of ornament. 
On only one occasion, in the ‘Lessons’, does a marking usually associated 
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with the keyboard music of this country, a sign / , appear to represent a half- 
shake. In all other instances I believe the decoration to be French in style, 
both in its printing and in its performance. In the allemandes too the free- 
voiced texture and the comparatively frequent use of decoration together with 
an appealing variety of figuration and a lightness of rhythmic treatment hint 
at evident French sources; though in these allemandes, as clsewhere, there is a 
richness of harmony that appeared only later in French keyboard music. The 
courantes are perhaps the nearest to a Handelian type of Italian keyboard 
style, though their irregular phrase-lengths make them often more interesting 
than those of Handel and others. The sarabandes are the only dances that 
almost always have a tendency to regularity of phrase-length, and they too 
are the most prolific in chordal treatment of the left hand; the later ones are 
additionally interesting in having a moving quaver bass, and thus dispensing 
with the rhythm so often associated with the sarabande. In the allemandes 
Loeillet is apt to join the bass with the general loose contrapuntal texture ; 
elsewhere there is no thematic treatment of the left-hand, except in the gigues 
where imitative treatment between the hands ts more usual, 

The first allemande of all sets out the range of the pieces, from D below the 
bass stave to the D above the treble stave. Within these four octaves Loeillet 
is content to present his dances with a greater keyboard simplicity than was 
usual with the composers of his time. Nowhere are there any idiomatic tech- 
nical keyboard difficulties, and only the gigues have repeated thirds, arpeggios 
between the hands and repeated note figures ; it is rather in the solidity of texture 
and in the treatment of melody and harmony that Locillet stands out from the 
other “petits maitres’ of his time. In the Minuet of the sixth “Suit”, for 
example, he prolongs by means of sequences, interrupted cadences and echoes 
an already beautifully fluid melody for 23 bars without a point of musical 
repose. This style of melodic development ts to be found to a far greater extent 
in John’s instrumental works but here it is also an important part of his 
vocabulary. The minuet incidentally seems to have been a favourite of John, 
his relatives Jacques and Jean Baptiste wrote very few in all their output, and 
in particular the “Minuet Round-O” of the “Lessons”, later reprinted in the 
“Suits” in a new form, seems to have been a well-known work, ‘It is reprinted 
in Walsh's Harpsichord [lustrated and Improv'd . . and in the same 
volume is another minuet described as being by “Mr. Lully” wihic h may well 
be the one mentioned by Hawkins as “a minuet in A with the fattened third 
which! was a great favourite with the ladies”’. 

Van den Borren has rightly laid stress, in La Musique en Belgique, on the 
French aspect of these works, but his remark that they are lightly polyphoni 
is only partly true, basically the style is more progressive, more Italianate 
with its clearer melodic outlines and sequential expansiveness. Neither the 
immediate precursors of Loeillet in England nor his contemporanes in France 
had his breadth and virility; the stylization and close-knit sophistication, 
particularly of the Frenchmen, find little place in Loeillet’s vocabulary. The 
rococo repetition of much of the work of Dieupart, Clérambault and Loeillet’s 
Belgian compatriots Boutmy and Fiocco “fils”, is infrequent in the Londoner's 
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keyboard style and even less in his strongly Corellian instrumental sonatas. 
Similarly the French style of writing that so often veered towards the tech- 
nically brilliant and difficult is in contrast to Loeillet’s simple texture and 
keyboard idiom. 

Harmonically Loeillet’s work stands out from his contemporaries ; appoggi- 
alure are used frequently with a rich effect, particularly in minor movements, 
the 4/2 is found on every degree of the scale and resolutions of such chords 
are sometimes left wilfully unresolved as for example in the courante of the 
second “Suit”. In other movements chords of the 9th and diminished 7th 
are used in such a way that by virtue of their being statically placed their 
effect is evidently calculated and not an outcome of the horizontal movements 
of melodic lines; in the G minor aire of the ‘‘Lessons”’ the central cadence is 
made particularly rich by the chord of the 13th. Richness for its own sake 
was not the aim of the composer, it was not a part of the conscious aesthetic 
thought of the time. Whereas the unprepared 9/8 appoggtature, interrupted 
cadences, sudden changes of mode, parallel chains of first inversions (in the 
ctbell for example) and augmented chords give colour to the dance movements, 
there is one effect, in the sarabande of the 1st “‘Suit’’, that must have been 
calculated. It is an instance of an unusual and particularly heavy succession 
of 7/6 appoggiature below the melody. Another case of possible calculation 
on the part of the composer is to be found in the aria of the third “Suit” where 
a diminished 7th is held for 7 beats. This chord occurs twice in the movement, 
the second time with a suddenness which makes the listener feel that the com- 


poser used it again because of its effective colour the first time, and not for 
any structural reason or for its climatic effect. Perhaps it was these types of 
colouristic touches which made Bukofzer claim that Loeillet’s harmony con- 
tained “Bachian touches’. Though the chromatically descending bass is 
found frequently in the instrumental works and but rarely here, one of its most 
; beautiful uses is to be found at the end of the first movement of the keyboard 
“Lessons’’, an example which is worthy of quotation: 


John Loeillet insisted upon the absence of titles for his dances unlike Fiocco 
and other contemporaries (Jacques was the only member of the family to use 
titles of a literary nature) nor, except in one instance, did he use the “double” 
or variation as a technical resource. Neither did he make use of introductory 
movements to his suites in order to provide an intellectual contrast to the dances 
which were to follow. Nowhere, for example, does Loeillet approach the bril- 
liance in this respect of Greene's ‘‘Lessons” where fugal episodes, perpetuum 
mobiles, rapid runs and long arpeggios abound, nor does the intellectual appeal 
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of some of the introductory movements to Handel's suites seem to have inter- 
ested Loeillet here, though some of his instrumental fugues and contrapuntal 
movements are the equal of many of those by Handel; nowhere in all Loeillet’s 
work, nor in that of his brother and cousin, appears a single passacaglia type 
of movement so relished by contemporary composers. 

A Corellian conception of instrumental style with fast harmonic rhythms 
and virile melodic patterns overlaid with a thin veneer of French stylization 
characterizes most of Loeillet’s keyboard works. A Spanish Netherlander 
living in England, his musical character contained, if we include the English 
style of the hornpipe and crdell and his quasi-Germanic harmonic touches, a 
little of most of the musical nationalities of the Europe of his time. He was 
an important “petit maitre’ of a great international school, but it is perhaps a 
reflection on our own taste that we do not acknowledge him more as the Lon- 
doner he was by residence and the Englishman that he could have claimed to 
have been by adoption. 

The following list of performing editions makes no pretence at being complete, but may 
be of some guide to those performing these works. 


Keprints of ‘Lessons for the Harpsichord . . . 
Monumenta Musicae Belgicae, Vol. I (De Ring), 1932 
Nos. 1, 3 and 5 in “Les Maitres du Clavecin’’, under the composer Lully. Bk. VI 
(Litolff). The savabande is transposed from D to C 
No. 2 (Aire), ed. Peters for organ (Lemoine) 
No. 10 in “Kleine Klavierbuch"’, ed. Herrmann (Peters) 


Keprints of “Six Suits for the Harpsichord . . 
Monumenta Musicae Belgicae, Vol. 1 (De Ring), 1932 


“Les Maitres du Clavecin’’, Bk. XII (Litolff), has ‘Suit’ no. 1 but without the “aria” 
“Early Keyboard Music", ed. Oesterle (Schirmer). See under Lully in this volume 
Suit no. 1 in “Alter Meister’, Vol. IL, no. 28, ed. Pauer (Breitkopf), 1894. 

Nos. 2 and 3 in “‘Twee Suttes voor Clavicimbel’’, ed. Watelet (De Ring). 

Gavotte from no. 6, ed. Peters for organ (Lemoine) 

Allemande of no. 5 in “‘Les Classiques Belges’’, ed. Closson (Durand), 1918. 


An Evening at Schonbrunn 


BY 
CHRISTOPHER RAEBURN 


THERE is no complete description of the evening when Mozart's Der Schauspiel- 
direktor and Salieri’s Prima la musica e poi le parole both received their first 
performances in a double bill. But we have a number of partial accounts to 
draw on. In the past scholars have tended to take one or two of these accounts 
and either misquote or quote only parts of them to suit their purpose, with the 
result that some inaccuracies have arisen which are generally accepted as fact. 
The aim of this article is to give as historically accurate a version as possible, 
and to clear up inconsistencies which are currently accepted. To do this 
entails quoting a number of contemporary documents at some length. Apart 
from their relevance they may perhaps afford an interesting sidelight on the 
theatrical and social life of the period, 

It has recently become the fashion to dismiss Der Schauspieldirektor as a 
tedious satire on the theatre of Mozart's time. There is no question that the 
music comes first and foremost; but since writers have taken to decrying the 
libretto of Stephanie the younger even more than they decry Schikaneder’s 
text for Die Zauberflote, it should be stressed that the comparative failure of the 


piece was not due solely to the libretto, 
The Wiener Zeitung for 8th February, 1786, contained the following 
paragraph: 


“On Tuesday His Majesty the Emperor!’ gave a fete at Schénbrunn for the Most 
Illustrious Governor General of the Imperial and Royal Netherlands and for a company 
of our nobility. In addition, forty gentlemen of the Court were invited, as well as the 
aforementioned Prince Poniatowsky,* who chose their ladies for themselves, and two 
by two in barouches and closed carriages, with His Imperial Majesty, His Highness 
escorting the Most Illustrious Archduchess Christina,? they set forth at three o'clock from 
the Hofburg of this town for Schonbrunn, and there all alighted at the Orangerie. This 
was arranged for luncheon in the most magnificent and elegant manner for the reception 
of these guests. The banqueting table under the trees of the Orangerie was decked in 
the most agreeable fashion with native and exotic flowers, blossoms and fruits. While 
His Majesty, together with the distinguished foreigners and guests, partook of the meal, 
the musicians of the Imperial and Royal Bands were heard performing on wind instru- 
ments. After the company had risen from table, a new play with arias entitled ‘Der 
Schauspiel-Direktor’’, which had been composed especially for this fete, was performed 
by the players of the Imperial and Royal National Theatre upon the stage at one end of 
the Orangerie. After the conclusion of this, there was presented upon the Italian Stage, 
which was at the other end of the Orangerie, the Opera Bufta, likewise newly devised 
for this occasion, under the titie: “Prima la musica e poi le parole’’, by the Company of 


Joseph IL (1741-1790), succeeded as emperor in 1768 

* Albrecht Kasimir Herzog von Sachsen-Teschen (1738-1822), the son of Friedrich August IT, 
Elector of Saxony, later August III, King of Poland, and Maria Josepha, daughter of Joseph I 
He married Christine Marie, daughter of Maria Theresia in 1766 

* Stanislaus Poniatowsky (1757-1533), (mentioned in an earlier social paragraph) Nephew 
of the King of Poland, but not the celebrated Marshal of France 
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the Court Opera. Throughout this time, the Orangerie was illuminated with the utmost 
splendour by numerous lights from lustres and wall brackets. After nine o'clock, the 
whole company, arranged in the same order as before and each carriage accompanied 
by two grooms with lanterns, returned to the town 


The Orangerie should not be confused with the Schénbrunner Schloss- 
theater, which is still standing,* and which in some accounts is mistakenly 
given as the scene of the premiére of Der Schauspieldirektor. Two hitherto 
unpublished engravings (Plates I and I1) of the Orangerie have been discovered 
by Professor Otto Erich Deutsch, the first person to have related them to the 
occasion. Joseph II conceived the idea of the Orangerie with its various 
features, the most important being a stage at either end, one for plays, the other 
for opera. The two stages are, I believe, unique in the history of the theatre, 
and the arrangement of the guests seated round the table implies that sometimes 
they remained there for the entertainment, although this was not the case for 
this fete, as we shall see from Graf von Zinzendorf’s diary. In the earlier print 
the chandeliers appear to obscure the spectator’s view of the stage. This may 
be due to the peculiar perspective of the drawing--the artist appears to be 
looking down on the scene—but since the chandeliers had to be lowered to be 
lit, it is probable that they could also be raised to any desired height. 

The interior print by LéschenkohP in fact represents an evening exactly a 
year and a day before the first performance of Der Schauspieldirektor. It is 
dated 6th February, 1785, and is entitled “Frihlingsfest an einem Wintertage’”’. 
This was probably an all-embracing name given to an evening's entertainment 
consisting of scenes from Lessing's Emilia Galotti and Der seltene I'reter, 
acted by Johanna Sacco, Katharina Jaquet, Schroder, Brockmann, Dauer, 
Miller and Schutz. This was followed by a fragment from Paisiello’s La finta 
amanie.©  Loschenkohl advertised his print on, and, according to Professor 
Deutsch, probably not before, Ist April, 1786, in the Wiener Zeitung thus: 
“Das Fest und die Verzierungen der Orangerie zu Schonbrunn am 7 Febr. 
(1) 786. 1 fl.” So it appears to have remained “‘on the stocks” for over a year. 
This is as far as we know Loschenkohl’s only print of Schonbrunn. Perhaps 
he did not bring it out originally, but reproduced it later owing to the fresh 
topical significance acquired. 

Another account comes from Graf von Zinzendorf,? a member of the Court 
circle in Vienna whose diary is a valuable chronicle of the time, since he con- 
tinued it from 1752 to 1809, hardly omitting a day. His musical discrimination 
was hardly prophetic: the entry after the first night of /igaro reads “L’opera 
m'ennuya’. Elsewhere, however, he says of Don Giovanni: “La musique de 
Mozart est agréable et trés variée’’. It must be remembered that these 
comments were written directly after the performances in question, The 


* Now the Max Keinhardt Seminar 

§ Hieronymus Léschenkoh! was particularly well known for his silhouettes of prominent actors 
and singers of his time [hese portraits are in many cases the only ones we now have of the 
singers who took part in the original performances of Mozart's operas 

*/a finta amante. Opera in two acts. Librettist unknown It was written for a meeting 
between Catherine II and Joseph II which took place at Mogiley, on the Dnieper, White Kussia 
on 4th June, 1740, and was probably produced on that night 

7 Karl Johann Christian Graf von Zinzendorf (1739-1514 
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glowing reports by da Ponte (always talking about my Figaro, and my Don 
Giovanm) and Michael Kelly, both concerned with the first production of 
Figaro, which one tends to regard as contemporary, were written over forty 
years after the event, when Figaro had already established itself as a classic. 
Zinzendorf was personally acquainted with the Emperor and was an intimate 
friend of Graf Rosenberg,* the Lord Chamberlain and Director of the Court 
Theatre. Since his accounts of operas were written within twenty-four hours 
of the occasions the facts they contain are likely to be right. 


“Twenty three or 24 barouches and nine or ten carriages circled round the square 

At least half an hour passed before we left the town. As we emerged from the gateway 
of the Hofburg, an immense throng which lined the ramparts, and horsemen along the 
route . . . made a splendid spectacle. Louise’s® children and her sister's were in one 
carriage, and Dietrichstein™” in another with his mother. We arrived at Schoenbrunn 
at the Salon d’Orangerie which makes a lovely setting, and found it to be far more 
finely decorated than last year . . . the Princesse Schigne said that the lovely trees, 
the flowers, the delightful band of the Emperor, which was playing for us airs from 
Trofonio," recalled the Arabian Nights and fairy stories. Louise had her foot muff, 
thanks to my solicitude. There was a doo. behind us which was a little treacherous 
when it was opened. Night had fallen before we rose from table. We took coffee over 
by the Italian stage. We were to hear a German comedy entitled Der Schauspiel 
Direktor in which la Sacco and Lang{e} played a scene from Bianca Capello," la Adam- 
berger and Weidmann from Die Galante Bauerin. La Cavalieri and la Lang’e) sang. 
The whole thing was thoroughly indifferent. After this we went to the other end of the 
hall, where Benucci, Mandini, la Storace and la Coltellini played a little piece Prima la 
musica e pot le parole, in which la Storace imitated Marchesi™ perfectly, singing airs from 
Giulio Sabino.“ This finished at 8.30, then we left Schoenbrunn. I took Louise back 
in my carriage and four; she wished that her husband enjoyed himself more in Vienna, 
so that there might be a hope of coming back. The torches on the journey home created 
a lovely effect. I finished the evening at M. de Graneri’s,“ where there was an enormous 
supper. .. . A beautiful spring day.” 

As a social chronicle alone, this is interesting, but its main importance is 
that it mentions members of the cast and the parts assigned to them, differing 
from those given in the cast-list which has been accepted since the first edition 
of Jahn's biography of Mozart." At this point a summary of the plot of Der 
Schauspieldirektor and some notes about the performers may be useful. 


*Franz Xaver Wolf Orsini-Rosenberg (1723-1796) was appointed Lord Chamberlain and 
Director of the Court Theatre in Vienna in 17790 

* Possibly Louise Joanne Sophie Grafin von Byland-Polstercamp aus dem Herzogthum Ged 
lern who married Zinzendort's elder brother in 1767, but more probably an unknown close friend 

” Johann Karl, First von Dietrichstein-Proskau-Leslie (1728-1805), was the Master of the 
Imperial Horse 

" La grotta di Trofomio. Opera in two acts by Casti and Salieri, first produced at the Burg 
theater on r2th October, 1785 

" Kianca Capelle. WVilay in five acts after A. G. Meissner freely arranged, possibly by Johann 
Friedrich Junger 

® Lodovico Marchesi (1754-1829), of Milan, the famous castrato. He made his debut in Rome 
in 1774 and two years later entered the service of the Elector of Bavaria. After the latter's death 
in1777 Marchesi returned to Italy. He continued to sing until 1806. For an account of Mar 
chesi's performance in Giulio Sabino, see Burney’s History of Music, 1789, Vol. IV, p. §30, and for 
an amusing description of the Marchesi-Storace feud, see Queens of Song by Ellen Creathorne 
Clayton, 18643, Vol. I, p. 210 

“Giulio Sabino. Opera by Sarti, text by P. Giovannini. First performed in January, 
1781, at San Benedetto, Venice It received its Viennese premiére on 4th August, 1755 

® Graf Peter Joseph von Graneri, the Royal Ambassador Extraordinary of Sardinia 

"WwW. A. Mosart, by Otto Jahn, 1556-9. 
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The actor Puf'? and his manager, Frank the Impresario, are discussing the 
company to be engaged for Salzburg, and Puf instructs Frank on how to 
bamboozle the public. He must engage a cast of thirty to forty, in a piece 
where one actor is followed so quickly by the next that the audience has no 
time to reflect on any one scene. The leading actor need cost only four thalers 
a week, the leading actress two. 

Eiler, the banker joins them and offers to back the enterprise, on condition 
that his mistress, Madame Pfeil, the actress is engaged. She enters and 
demands every role, from the soubrette to the Queen. The banker is obliged 
to play a sample scene with her from Der Aufgehetzte Ehemann. The Impresario 
is Satisfied and the engagement is made at twelve thalers a week. 

Madame Krone now appears, and Eiler withdraws anxiously with la Pfeil 
to avert possible trouble between the two ladies. Madame Krone acts heroic 
parts and is a tragedienne by profession. Her greatest roles, she says, are 
Laire, Alzire, Cleopatra and Rodogiine. But Frank explains to her that Cor- 
neille, Racine and Voltaire are finished. “‘Shakespeareanism has carried all 
before it’’, he continues, ‘tragedies without a fool, lacking madmen, thunder 
and lightning are now found tedious and insipid, and not a penny can we 
make with them’’. Madame Krone pays no attention to the Impresario’s 
lament. She brings her colleague Herr Herz with her and they play a scene 
from Bianca Capello in order to vindicate “pure feeling’ on the stage. When 
this scene is over, and the Impresario is engaging the pair at fourteen thalers 
a week each, Madame Vogelsang enters. She too is seeking an engagement, 
and Puf offers to play a scene with her from Die Galante Bauerin. Frank is 
delighted with the naive comedienne and engages her at eighteen thalers a 
week; to the reproaches of la Krone, who is only receiving fourteen thalers, 
he replies that Madame must perceive that it is always harder to make the 
public laugh than to move them to tears. Besides, a comic actress is always 
more useful than one who is merely tragic. 

Now the singers, Herr Vogelsang and Madame Herz come forward. 
Madame Herz sings a little aria ‘““Da schldgt des Abschieds Stunde’, and is 
recruited for sixteen thalers. Mademoiselle Silberklang enters and executes 
a Rondo, “Bester Jiingling’’, and joins the company also for sixteen thalers. 
A full cast seems to be assembled, Comedy, Melodrama, Farce and Opera. 
Frank rejoices: all he needs now is concord; nevertheless, a dispute develops 
for precedence between Mme Herz and Mlle Silberklang, both claiming to be 
the leading singer. Out of this is formed a Trio, in which the ladies, one in 
adagio, the other in allegro, display their talents. It requires the soothing 
tones of Herr Vogelsang—‘‘No artist must berate a rival, it brings to art an 
evil name’’—to restore peace. 

Mme Pfeil then reappears with yet further claims; she wants the highest 
salary, since she can be used in every role. The banker, in an aside to the 
Impresario, guarantees to pay for everything, and Pfeil is promised a special 

7 In later versions Puf is referred to as Buff, probably owing to the reference that he is ‘der 


erste Buffo’’. Note the similarity between luf and Puff in Sheridan's The Critic (1779), which is 
strikingly similar in plot, and which was possibly known to Stephame 
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contract. An uproar ensues until Mme Krone pronounces that she will 
sacrifice interest to art. The others follow suit and Puf finally expresses the 
opinion that all is peace—until trouble breaks out again. He wishes the 
Impresario luck with the company; the only thing he fears is that he will be 
forever plagued with leading actresses and prima donnas. The finale is a 
vaudeville quartet for the three singers and Puf, who in his verse sings that he 
is the first buffo and cannot sing a note.’* This vaudeville conveys the moral of 
and blessing on the whole story. 

Some notes on the performers follow, since information about them all is 
not conveniently obtainable elsewhere, and it is interesting to see the various 
elements of the company which Joseph IL had collected. When assigning to 
the artists the roles they played in Der Schauspreldirektor, | have anticipated 
the revised cast-list proposed later in the article. 

Gottlieb Stephanie (Frank, the Impresario), the librettist and producer, 
who added “‘the younger” to his name in order not to be confused (as often he 
has been) with his elder brother, Christian Gottlob Stephanie, was born in 1741 
at Breslau. As artist and man, Gottlieb was a less attractive person than his 
brother: he was renowned as the most notorious intriguer in the theatrical 
world of his day. He was to have become a lawyer, but the outbreak of the 
Seven Year's War took him into the Prussian army, and in 1761 he retired with 
honour and the rank of sergeant-major and accountant. Out of work, he went 
to Vienna where he took part in a festival performance of Diderot’s Le Pére 
de Famille, in which he played the part of the Commandant. He was so well 
received that the Director of the Nationaltheater at that time, Bender, engaged 
him at once. Stephanie made his first appearance with the company in 1769 
with his elder brother, and from then on was cast to play dashing officers, 
irritable comic old men, old servants and tyrants. He appears to have 
resented Schréder's™ joining the Burgtheater, and behaved towards him as a 
dictatorial actor-manager rather than as a member of a company ruled by a 
group of actors along the lines of the Comédie Frangaise. He was principally 
distinguished as a prolific playwright: his libretto to Mozart's Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail is his main claim to fame. He died in 1800, 

His wife, Marie Anna Stephanie, née Mika (Madame Pfeil), was engaged 
in 1771 to play young heroines, coquettes and chaperones. The Gothaer 
Theater Kalendar for 1784 speaks of her as playing heroines, married women 
and character parts, also middle-aged leads, both good and wicked and breeches 
roles, particularly aristocratic ones. She survived her husband by two years. 

Josef Lange (Herr Herz), actor, painter and composer, was born in 1751 
at Wirzburg and died in Vienna in 1831. He was the son of a Frankish 
Legation Secretary. After the death of his father, he was educated by relatives 
in Vienna. With his brother, he established an amateur theatre which drew 


In an early score of Der Schauspieldivehktor, from the library of the Erzherzog Rudolph, the 
phrase “‘hemm's singen kann” is omitted altogether, and Put's last lines read “Ergo tin ich der 
erster Buffo and dass bin itch ‘simply repeated hive times 

% Friedrich Ludwig Schréder (1744-1816). He was one of the finest German actors of the 
latter half of the exghteenth century. 
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the attention of Sonnenfels, who recognized their considerable dramatic 
talent, and obtained for them both an engagement with the theatre in Vienna. 
Lange's brother died a year later in 1771, but Lange himself under Sonnenfels’ 
instruction, developed into a good actor. He specialized at first in youthful 
and later in heroic parts. He retired on a pension in December, 1810, but he 
continued to play almost every week from 811-16, as guest actor and as late 
as 1817 became an official member once more until 1821, when he finally retired. 
Meyer® says that Lange's acting left little to be desired. His gait, carriage, 
dress and demeanour were picturesque, without his ever sinking to affectation. 
His performances were satisfactory so long as he had to speak in a dispassionate 
voice or without violent emotion; in passionate scenes his technique was per- 
ceptible, but he was extraordinarily graceful in movement. Schmid, on the 
other hand, calls Lange “a thoroughly indifferent chilly actor who puffs himself 
up as if he were something wonderful. He has a very unpleasant precise style 
of declamation, which in a manner quite alien to conversational speech, over- 
emphasizes each word”. The implication that there was something over 

theatrical in Lange's performances is supported by the pictures we have of him. 
As a painter, Lange achieved success, particularly in the field of portraiture 
His paintings of Mozart and Constanze are reproduced in most Mozart bio 

graphies. Ina small way he was a composer, and his operetta Adelheid von 
Ponthieu (1796) was successfully performed on various German stages. His 
autobiography (1808) contains much of general interest, though one regrets 
that he wrote so little on Mozart, his brother-in-law. His second wife, Aloysia 
Weber was the sister of Constanze Mozart. His first wife, née Schindler, also 
a singer, died in 1779 at the age of twenty-two. 

Aloysia Marie Anonie Lange (Madame Herz), born c. 1760, was the 
second daughter of Fridolin Weber, the German singer and violinist and mem 
ber of the electoral chapel at Mannheim. She first appeared at the electoral 
court of Mannheim, and it was there that Mozart saw her in January, 1775. 
In writing of her to his father, he says that she is only fifteen (this has been 


questioned, but her age has never been definitely established) and that she 


was a remarkable singer. During this year Mozart, who was living with the 
Webers, encouraged her and was instrumental in securing her advancement 
She was eventually engaged for the Vienna Opera company and made het 
debut in September, 1779. A year later she married Josef Lange. She 
remained at the Vienna Opera until 1792, though she had accompanied het 
husband and appeared as a guest artist at Hamburg and Berlin. She also sang 
in Hamburg in 1796 with her sister and was extraordinarily well received. 
Two years later she became a member of the German Opera in Amsterdam, and 
then retired to Frankfurt-am-Main without rejoining her husband, and died in 
1830. She appears to have been successful throughout her career. Though 


on Sonnenfels (1743-151 Professor at the University of Vienna, was a well-known 
jaywneht and a leader of the fufklarun in Austna Hie os often called the “Austrian 
essing 
Ludwig Schroder Beitrag zur Kunde des Menschen und des Kunstlers, by LW 
Meyer, Hamburg, 
Hemerkungen uber das Londoner, Pariser und Wiener heater, by Schmid, 1756 
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she sang in all Mozart's later operas, and played Donna Anna in the first Vienna 
production of Don Giovanni, Der Schauspieldirektor was the only one in which 
a part was written specifically for her. However, a number of Mozart's arias 
were composed for her: ‘‘Alcandro, lo confesso’’, so d’onde viene’ (K.294), 
“Popolt di Tessaglia’ (K.316), ““Mia speranza adorata’’ (K.416), “Vorret 
spregarvt’”’ (K.418), no, che no sei capace’’ (K.419), and “‘AA se in ciel” 
(K.538). Leopold Mozart heard Aloysia Lange for the first time in 1785, and 
in a letter to his daughter (25th-26th March, 1755) gives a detailed analysis of 
what he thought of her singing: 

“That she sings with the greatest expression cannot be denied. I had often ques- 
tioned people about her and I now understand why some said that she had a very weak 
voice and others that she had a very powerful one. Both statements are true. Her 
held notes and those she emphasizes are astonishingly loud, her tender phrases, passages 
and grace notes and high notes are very delicate, so that in my opinion there is too much 
discrepancy between the two renderings. In a room her loud notes offend the ear and 
in a theatre her delicate passages demand great silence and attention on the part of the 


audience’ .™ 

Michael Kelly, writing in retrospect says: 

“She was a wonderful favourite, and deservedly so; she had a greater extent of high 
notes than any other singer I have ever heard”’. 

Johann Franz Hieronimus Brockmann (Filer, the banker), was born in 
1745 at Graz, in the Powder Magazine in the Schlossburg, where his father, a 
tin founder was the watchman.. He did various jobs as a boy and young man 
before he settled down to the theatre. He was apprenticed to a_barber- 
surgeon, became an officer's batman and spent some time as a lay brother in 
a monastery. At the age of fifteen he joined a troupe of rope dancers, but 
found life too hard and returned to the monastery. Eventually he joined a 
touring company and first appeared in Vienna in 1766, where he played the 
small role of a subaltern. For the next five years he played small parts and in 
1771 he joined Schréder’s company at Hamburg. Schréder, then the leading 
actor of his day, liked Brockmann and took a friendly interest in him. Under 
his able guidance Brockmann fuifilled Schréder’s prophecy that within two 
years he would be hailed throughout Germany as a foremost tragic actor. In 
1776 his fame spread across Europe, mainly owing to his performance of Ham- 
let which provoked among English as well as German people a comparison to 
Garrick. The immediate result of his success was a summons from the Hof- 
burgtheater in Vienna, though he did not in fact appear there until April, 1778. 
Apparently his acting did not immediately appeal to a wide public—it was too 
natural. But he soon established himself and from 1789 to 1791 he maintained 
independent direction of the Imperial Kunstinstitut. During that time he 
succeeded in obtaining an outstanding company for the Hofburgtheater, and 
paid particular attention to the plays of Shakespeare. Meyer, in a fulsome 
description, says that Brockmann excelled in conveying complex emotions and 
subtle characters. Other contemporaries suggest that he had no equal in 
tragic parts, not only in Germany, but Paris too. He died in 1812. 


* Translated by Emily Anderson in The Letters of Mozart and his Family, Macmillan, 1938 
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Johanna Sacco, née Richard (Madame Krone), was born in 1754 in Prague. 
She was orphaned at an early age and brought up for the theatre by the actor 
Koéppe. She was already being employed in juvenile roles at the age of eight 
and when she was eleven she made her debut in Dresden in the role of Pamela. 
She developed rapidly as an artist, and after barely a year’s work she already 
had a reputation as an outstanding actress. She played in Hamburg from 
1771 to 1774. On roth June, 1774, she made her first appearance at the 
Hofburgtheater in Vienna, as Eugenie in Beaumarchais’ play, which proved 
sensationally successful. She was immediately engaged for the Court Theatre, 
and very soon captivated Vienna by her great artistry. The Empress Maria 
Theresia admired her and treated her with especial favour. Sacco continued 
to work without interruption until 1793, and it was only with reluctance that 
her application for permission to retire on her pension was granted. She 
retired to her country house near Schénbrunn, where she died in 1802 at the 
age of 48. A contemporary said of her: “In tragic roles, particularly in those 
in which love and hatred alternate, she was a past mistress; with her most 
fascinating voice, she could undertake anything she wanted, and her movement 
was the very essence of dignity. Apart from that, she had nature to thank for 
a beautiful figure and pleasing face’. 

Johann Valentin Adamberger (Herr Vogelsang), a leading tenor of his 
day, was born in 1743 at Munich. He studied under Valesi in Italy, where he 
assumed the name of Adamonti. He was recalled to Vienna by Joseph Il, and 
made his first appearance at the Hoftheater in 1780. In the interim, however, 
he had visited London where he sang in Sacchini's Creso at the King’s Theatre 
in 1777. He was a personal friend of Mozart, who wrote the following to his 
father in a letter (26th September, 1781) about Die Entfiihrung: 


“Let me now turn to Belmonte’s aria in A major, ‘O wie dngstlich, o wie feurig’ 
Would you like to know how I have expressed it-—-and even indicated his throbbing 
heart? By the two violins playing octaves. This is the favourite aria of all those 
who have heard it, and it is mine also. I wrote it expressly to suit Adamberger’s voice 
You feel the trembling—the faltering—you see how his throbbing breast begins to 
swell; this I have expressed by a crescendo. You hear the whispering and the sighing 
—which I have indicated by the first violins with mutes and a flute playing in 


unison”. 


Adamberger also sang the tenor part in the first performance of Davidde 
penitente, and Mozart composed the rondo, ‘Per piela, non ricercate’’ (IK.420) 
for him. In 1789 he entered the Hofkapelle, and later became renowned as a 
teacher of singing. He was awarded a pension on his retirement from the 
Hoftheater in 1793 and he died in 1804. 

His wife, Anna Marie Adamberger (Madame Voyelsang), was born in 
1753. Her father Karl Jaquet, the Viennese actor, decided that she should go 
on the stage and himself undertook her training. As early as 1760 she appeared 
at the Burgtheater in children’s parts, but it was not until 1768 that she became 
a member of the Hofbiihne. At first she attempted to play tragic roles, but 
these proved to be a total failure and she decided that in future she would 
play only naive parts. Schmid designates her as beyond description in playing 
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ingenuous comedy roles and said that it would be impossible to present a sly 
peasant woman or an ill-bred town girl with greater fidelity and charm. 
“However, she always strikes this same note, and maintains it even when she has to 
play a woman of rank. Her person is delightful, she is of rare daintiness of build and 
her face is equally pleasing. Her play of expressions is admirable, and if she has to 
make a confession which displeases her, she bites her lips, at the same time making 
a grimace which is borrowed straight from nature. In a word, I have never seen her 
like in her particular speciality, and indeed very much doubt if such is to be found.” 


She died in 1804 mourned by all Vienna. 

Josef Weidmann (Puf}, born in 1742, came from a modest background. 
Distinguishing himself as an actor at an early age, he joined the Kartnerthor- 
theater in Vienna in 1760 as a ‘walk-on’. He had to carry tables and chairs 
on to the stage and play non-speaking parts. For that, he received each time 
a Siebener (7 kreuzer). On one occasion he and several others had to play the 
parts of servants, and when Prehauser, the Hanswurst, addressed them with 
the words ‘Well, why don’t you say something ?”’, to which they were supposed 
to give no reply, Weidmann answered “You can't say much for 7 kreuzer’’. 
This amused the audience and soon his ability as a comedian won recognition. 
But owing to the jealousy of Prehauser in particular, he left Vienna, and was 
for a time obliged to play tyrants on account of his “martial visage’. For 
the next ten years he established his reputation and he returned to Vienna in 
1772 to specialize in the roles of comic old men and to play humorous and 
character parts generally. Seven years later Weidmann was appointed a 
Director of the Hoftheater, of which he remained a member until his death in 
i810. The Emperor Joseph Il particularly admired him and allowed him 
and him alone—to extemporize., Castelli,™ speaking from first hand says that 
he was the most popular comedian of the Burgtheater. 

“He was of medium height, somewhat corpulent and nearly always had a peevish 
expression which made his humour all the more effective; as a character actor he was 
not very outstanding . . . still being the comical Weidmann. He used to sing too, 
in Operettas, with a miserable voice, in fact the Singspiel Der Fasshinder™ was a 
great success solely because Weidmann, as an inebriated wine-grower, was so brilliantly 
funny entangling himself in a pile of hoops.” 


Catharina Cavalieri (Mademoiselle Silberklang), born in 1761, started 
singing under Salieri when she was only fourteen, and she was engaged to sing 
at the Opera in Italy. A year later she joined the Italian Opera at Vienna. 
Mozart composed the role of Constanze in Die Entfihrung for her,* also the 
soprano part in Davidde penitente. She was the first Viennese Donna Elvira 
and “Mi tradi’ was written expressly for her. Salieri, whose mistress she was, 
wrote the principal parts of several operas on her behalf. Grove says “she was 
compelled, from over exertion, to retire when in the prime of life’. This was at 
the age of 32 in 1793. She died eight years later. 


4% Memotren meines Lebens, by Ignaz Franz Castelli, 1861 

*® Der basshinder A Singspiel from the French, set to music by Gossec (Vienna, 1750) 

* Not for Aloysia Lange, as stated in some books, though she later made a great reputation 
playing Constanze, and Mozart conducted a performance for her “‘benefit’ on 25th January, 
1754 at the Karntnerthortheater. 
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The complete cast as given originally by Jahn, and which reappears in 
subsequent editions of his W. A. Mozart, is: 
Frank, ein Schauspieldirektor os .. Hr. Stephanie d.j. 


Eiler, ein Banquier .. ,. Brockmann. 


Mad. Pfeil Mad. Sacco. 

Mad. Krone Schauspielerinnen Adamberger. 
Mad. Vogelsang ,, Stephanie. 
Vogelsang, ein Sanger .. Hr. Adamberger. 

Mad. Silberklang ,, Cavalieri. 

Now Herr Herz and Mme Krone play the passage from Bianca Capello, a 
piece in the old heavy tragic tradition, and Puf and Mme Vogelsang play the 
scene from Die Galante Bauerin, a light piece. If the above cast-list is correct, 
Mme Krone would have been played by Anna Marie Adamberger, who special- 
ized in “sweet young girl” parts, and Mme Vogelsang would have been played 
by Madame Stephanie, who was already two years earlier noted for playing 
middle-aged matrons. Weidmann was the leading comedian and Lange a 
renowned heroic actor. According to Jahn, Lange would have played Puf 
and Weidmann Herr Herz. It is curious that no one appears tc have followed 
up the implications of this casting. Lf it had in fact been thus, the performance 
would have been a rip-roaring farce with the members of the company playing 
the very part most opposite to that which he or she was accustome/. But if 
this had been the case it would certainly have caused comment. The fact that 
Nancy Storace imitated Marchesi in Prima la musica was sufficiently amusing 
for Zinzendorf to note it, but not only did he make no mention of the actors 
in Der Schauspieldirektor satirizing one another, but quite specifically says that 
Sacco and Lang/e| played the extract from Bianca Capello and Weidmann and 
la Adamberger played Die Galante Baduerin. This seems to be far more prob- 
able casting since Johanna Sacco was the leading tragedienne, and Mme Pfeil 
would have been a far more suitable part for Madame Stephanie. Viewed in 
this way the whole performance should take on a different aspect. I believe 
there was no question of the actors satirizing one another, and that they simply 
exaggerated their own styles. An appreciative audience might well have 
found this an amusing burlesque: but since so far as one can see, broad humour 
and horseplay counted for more than subtle satire, particularly to an audience 
which was more concerned with the social aspect of the occasion than the 
entertainment, the temperate reception was not altogether surprising. 

Stephanie has probably had to take more blame than he deserves for the 
libretto itself. It is no worse a vehicle than other similar eighteenth-century 
trifles. The cause of its initial failure appears to have been more in the nature 
of the production. 

It has given scholars pleasure to think that Mozart wrote in the small 
singing part of Puf for his brother-in-law, Josef Lange. The line “‘und dass 
wie ich, kein's singen kann, sieht man den Herren doch wohl an?” is often quoted 
as having been deliberately inserted by Stephanie because Lange had no voice. 


| 
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It is, however, equally true that Weidmann could not sing, as Castelli testifies 
in describing his performance in Der Fassbinder, where his success was due to 
his comic acting and not to his singing. Moreover Weidmann was the leading 
comedian of his day and Puf is essentially a comedy role. Lange, on the other 
hand was not primarily a comic actor, and, as we have seen, was distinguished 
in heroic and tragic parts. I think, therefore, that it can be assumed that 
Weidmann played Puf. We do not know exactly how the names got reversed 
in Jahn’s cast list, but it can be seen that in both cases where the confusion has 
arisen, the characters are bracketed as “Schauspieler” and ‘‘Schauspielerinnen”’ : 
it is possible that the names of the players themselves were put down at random. 
I believe this to be the correct cast list: 

Frank .. .. Stephanie d.j 

Eiler .. .. Brockmann. 

Mad. Pfeil... .. Mad. Stephanie. 

Mad. Krone .. Mad. Sacco. 

Mad. Vogelsang .. Mad. Adamberger 

Vogelsang .. Adamberger 

Mad. Herz... + .. Mad. Lange. 

Mad. Silberklang wn ow .. Mad. Cavalieri. 


A further point is that now the two husbands and wives, Herz and Vogel- 
sang, were played by the real couples Lange and Adamberger. It may be said, 


“of what importance is it anyway who played which part? It is sufficient that 
we have the music’. But Mozart scholarship has now reached a stage where 
extravagant theories are developed round erroneous facts. So it is as well 
finally to establish the question of the early performances of Der Schauspiel- 
direktor with accuracy. The authorities who appear to be mistaken include 
Jahn, Abert, Einstein, Paumgartner, Haas, Loewenberg, Newman and the 
latest edition of the Kéchel catalogue. 

Three further points need clearing up: The probable casting of Prima la 
musica, the fact that Michael Kelly took no part in it, and the date of the first 
public performance of the Mozart-Salieri double bill. 

Of Prima la musica e pot le parole, Zinzendorf has already given a brief 
picture. The work itself was a finer piece of construction generally than 
Der Schauspieldirektor, since it was an opera and not simply a comedy with 
incidental music. Furthermore it employed devices of the theatre which could 
hardly fail; a grotesque satire on Da Ponte, Casti's most noteworthy rival, and 
a scena in which Nancy Storace imitated Marchesi, the castrato, apart from 
such tricks as the basses copying the ladies by singing falsetto. The Viennese 
themselves were almost certain to appreciate it, for they were quite familiar 
with Da Ponte and many had seen ‘Marchesi. What is interesting is that the 
theme of Prima la musica, the importance of poetry and music as separate 
entities or as a unity, was in 1942 used as an operatic subject by Richard 
Strauss. In the preface to Capriccio, Strauss says, 

“The patron saint of this theoretical comedy, the idea of which was first suggested 
by the libretto by the Abbe de Casti: Prima le Parole dopo la musica, namely Gluck, the 
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great reformer of the style of composition, wrote a preface to his Alceste which deter- 

mined for a whole century the development of music drama” 

The characters in Prima la musica are Un Maestro di cappella, Un Pocta, 
Donna Eleonora, virtuosa seria, and Tonina, virtuosa buffa. Professor Dent 
says that the play is grotesquely amusing, but too complicated and full of bad 
puns, making it impossible to translate. It opens with a duet between the 
Maestro and the Poet. Count Opizio has commanded an opera at short 
notice: the Poet says it cannot be done—the Maestro points out that the music 
is written already and that the Poet has only to fit the words to it. The Poet 
replies that this is like making a suit of clothes and then making a man to fit it. 
Donna Eleonora enters, taking no notice of the Poet. She mentions her special 
roles, lastly Eponina from Giulio Sabino, which she has sung at Cadiz. The 
Maestro and Poet say that it has just been given here and that Sabino was 
sung by the great singer Marchesino. In the course of the ensuing scene Donna 
Eleonora sings a passage from that opera. A serious song is written for Eleo- 
nora and a comic one for Tonina in French. The characters make peace after 
the usual wrangling and sing a quartet. 

It is interesting to see in the original Salieri manuscript how some of 
Casti’s innuendos were underiined. Casti originally referred to the great singer 
as Canarino, but Salieri, having first written this in, crossed it out and inserted 
Marchesino. Salieri’s many alterations are a useful indication of how the 
work took shape. Zinzendorf tells us that Benucci, Mandini, la Storace and 
la Coltellini were the artists in Prima la musica, and a contemporary manu- 
script score tells us what roles they played. 

Francesco Benucci (Un Maestro di cappella) was the original interpreter 
of Figaro and Guglielmo, and played Leporello in the first Vienna performance 
of Don Giovanni. There are notable references to his general ability and comic 
talent in Zinzendorf, Kelly and Mozart's letters. In the Gothaer Theater 
Kalendar for 1784 he is referred to as singing bass. It was probably Benucci's 
genius for comedy which made Mozart substitute for Guglielmo’s rather formal 
first aria, “‘Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo” (K.584), “Non state ritrosi’’, a masterpiece 
of economy and comic writing. 

Steffano Mandini (Un Poeta) was the first Almaviva in /igaro. Celeste 
Coltellini (Tonina), a mezzo-soprano, was engaged for the Vienna Opera by 
Joseph II in 1783, having already achieved an international reputation. 
Nancy Storace (Eleonora), English by birth, was probably the finest soubrette 
of her day. Mozart was very friendly with both her and her brother, Stephen 
Storace, the composer, and composed the part of Susanna and the aria, “Ch’io 
mi scordi di te?’ (K.505) for her. 

Oddly enough the only published criticism extant of the performance 
praises Der Schauspieldirektor at the expense of Prima la musica.” 

27 ‘It is however not partisan national fecling nor low flattery when we say that the German 
piece infinitely surpasses the intrinsic value of the foreign — so that in this case, with all the graces 
of her art, Cottelimt could not help giving way to the excellent performance of |Madame, Adams 
berger—and that without the tasteful arrangement of the whole (oceasion, and all the magi 
added to it, neither words nor music could have been tolerated Allgemeine Wiener Lucher 


Nachrichten oder Verzeichnis newer und alter Bucher fur das Jahr 1756, Wien, Johann Edler v 
Trattnern, 1786. No. VIII, p. 22nd February, 1746 


‘ 
= 
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Here is Da Ponte’s account of the evening, in which he also tells of Rosen- 
berg’s favour to Casti: 


“Meanwhile the Count [Rosenberg], when he had vainly attempted every underhand 
method, had the temerity to ask openly for the position of Imperial Court Poet for his 
new Petronius [Casti]. And as the manner in which he did so was highly irregular, it 
seems to me that it might entertain my readers to hear of it. 

The Emperor had given a most exquisite fete for the ladies ot Vienna in the palace 
of Schoenbrunn, and in the little theatre the Director of Spectacles had arranged the 
presentation of a short German comedy and an Italian play, the words of which had 
been written by Casti at his recommendation. It bore the title ‘Le parole dopo la 
musica’. To realize that it was a thorough muddle, without wit, formal construction or 
characterization, it is sufficient to know that nobody, apart from the Count, had the 
face to praise it. In order to assure the better the success of their intrigues, they 
decided to present a gallant satire about the present theatre poet [Da Ponte himself]; 
and it can easily be believed that Signor Casti was not so gallant towards me as was 
Apelles towards Antigonus. However, although my style of dress was adopted and the 
fashion in which I wore my hair, the rest was more reminiscent of Casti than of me. 
He spoke among other matters of my love affairs with the ladies of the theatre, and the 
beauty of it was that he himself was the protector and cicisbeo of the two ladies who 
sang in the farce. The day after the fete, the Count, in his capacity of Chamberlain to 
Joseph, received an order from the sovereign, while handing him his shirt, to inscribe 
on a sheet of paper the names of the singers and the actors and to append to each name 
according to merit a certain sum of zecchini as a token of royal pleasure. So while the 
Emperor was dressing the Count wrote; when the list was finished, he presented it to 
him. ‘The Emperor gave it a glance, smiled and, taking the pen in his hand, added a 
nought to the Count’s various totals, in such a way that a ten became a hundred, a 
fifteen a hundred and fifty, and so forth. When he handed him back the list, he said 
‘It was not Count Kosenberg, but the Emperor who gave the fete’.”’ 


In the light of the next item, it should be pointed out that this gift from the 
Emperor was a gratuity over and above the actual fees paid to the artists. 
The letter dated 7th February, 1786, from Joseph II to Graf Rosenberg gives 
details of these fees: 


“LI send you herewith 1000 Ducats, which you will divide in the following manner 
between the people who will be taking part in to-day’s fete at Schénbrunn: namely 
to Salieri 
Mozart 
to the ten German actors at 50 
four Italian opera singers at 50 
to Bussani... es 
to the Orchestra, Prompter . . . 


It might seem strange that Salieri should receive 100 ducats and Mozart 
only 50, but Der Schauspteldirektor was a comedy with incidental music, while 
Prima la musica was a complete opera. Bussani was the stage manager, with 
whom both Mozart and Da Ponte had differences of opinion on occasion. In 
his capacity as a singer, he played in the first Viennese performances of Figaro, 
Don Giovanni and Cosi fan tutie, as Bartolo and Antonio, the Commendatore 
and Masetto (these roles were doubled at both the Prague and Vienna 
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premieres), and Don Alfonso. The singers in Der Schauspieldirektor were 
obviously included among the “‘ten German actors’’. 

Michael Kelly’s®* account of his aping of Da Ponte has sometimes been 
mistakenly linked with Prima la musica, owing to the fact that the passage 
from his Reminiscences is often only partially quoted. The sections usually 
omitted are in italics. 


“During the continuation of Stovace’s® illness, three operas weve produced, in which 
Signora Cortellini,® Madame Bernasconi,™ and Signora Laschi™ performed. The last 
of these operas was composed by Signor Rigini,™ and written by the poet of the theatre, the 
Abbe da Ponte, by birth a Venetian. It was said, that originally he was a Jew, turned 
Christian,—dubbed himself an Abbe, and became a great dramatic writer. In his opera, 
there was a character of an amorous eccentric poet, which was allotted to me; at that 
time I was esteemed a good mimic, and particularly happy in imitating the walk, 
countenance, and attitudes of those whom I wished to resemble. My friend, the poet, 
had a remarkably aukward gait, a habit of throwing himself (as he thought) into a 
graceful attitude, by putting his stick behind his back, and leaning on it; he had also, 
a very peculiar, rather dandyish, way of dressing; for in sooth, the Abbe stood mighty 
well with himself, and had the character of a consummate coxcomb; he had also a 
strong lisp and broad Venetian dialect. 

The first night of the performance, he was seated in the boxes, more conspicuously 
than was absolutely necessary, considering he was the author of the piece to be per- 
formed. As usual, on the first night of a new opera, the Emperor was present, and a 
numerous auditory. When I made my entree as the amorous poet, dressed exactly 
like the Abbe in the boxes, imitating his walk, leaning on my stick, and aping his 
gestures and his lisp, there was a universal roar of laughter and applause; and after a 
buzz round the house, the eyes of the whole audience were turned to the place where he 
was seated. The Emperor enjoyed the joke, laughed heartily, and applauded frequently 
during the performance; the Abbe was not at all affronted, but took my imitation of 
him in good part, and ever after we were on the best terms. The opera was successful, 
had a run of many nights, and I established the reputation of a good mimic.” 


If this description of Kelly’s mimicry is not divorced from its context, it is 
clear that Kelly had nothing whatever to do with Prima la musica. This is 
backed up by the fact that he is not mentioned by Zinzendorf in this instance 
(though he is frequently mentioned by him on other occasions). It is unlikely 


** Michael Kelly (1762-1526), Imsh tenor and composer, was a pupil of Rauzzini, Fenaroli and 
Aprile. In 1753 he was engaged for the Vienna Opera and doubled the parts of Don Basilio and 
Don Curzio in the first production of Figaro. In 1793 he became actor manager of the King’s 
Theatre, London. He wrote music for over sixty stage pieces. His Neminiscences, dictated to 
and published in book form by Theodore Hook in 1826, provide illuminating observations on 
many of the actors and singers mentioned in this article, apart from the widely known passages 
on Mozart 

Nancy Storace 

* Celeste Coltellini. 

* Antonia Bernascom (1741-1503), of German extraction, was the stepdaughter and pupil of 
Andrea Bernasconi, Kapellmeister at the Munich court She made her debut by creating the role 
of Alceste and she became Gluck’s favourite singer. In 1770 she sang in Milan in Mozart's Mitri 
date, and trom 1778-1781 in London, but by 1784 references by Mozart and Zinzendorf imply 
that her ability had declined 

* |Lutsa Laschi made her debut in Vienna on 23rd August, 1744, as the Sultana in // Re Teodoro 
(and not a month later as stated in Abert). Mozart wrote the part of Countess Almaviva for her 
In 1787 she married the tenor Domenico Francesco Mombelli and a year later played Zerlina in 
the Vienna production of Don Giovanni, in which Mozart wrote her a duet to be performed with 
Benucei 

Vincenzo Righini (1756-1512). 
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that Kelly appeared in any of the three later performances at the Karntner- 
thortheater, since the occasion would not have been treated as a first night by 
the Emperor—the premiére having taken place at his command at Schénbrunn. 
Professor Dent suggests that the Righini opera in question was Demorgogone 
ossia le Filosofo Confuso, libretto by Da Ponte, and first produced at Vienna 
on 12th July, 1786. 

Thirdly, the date of the first public performance. It is mentioned in 
modern reference books and biographies of Mozart that it had been intended to 
give a performance of the two operas for the general public at the Karntner- 
thortheater, and that owing to the illness of Dauer,™ the performance scheduled 
for 11th February had to be cancelled and only two more, on 18th and 25th 
February respectively, materialized. But there is no reason to believe that 
Dauer played in either Der Schauspieldirektor or Prima la musica. 

The mistake probably came about in this way. The only complete set of 
the original playbills extant is at the Theater Sammlung of the Nationalbiblio- 
thek in Vienna. In the volume, between the bills for roth and 11th February, 
is bound this slip: 

“Owing to the sudden indisposition of Herr Dauer, the opera which is already 
announced cannot take place; instead there will be a performance of ‘Das Irrlicht oder 
Endlich fand er sie’’.™ 


_No doubt it was carelessly assumed that it referred to the performance on 
the 11th. In fact it applied to the preceding bill which advertised Gluck’s 


Die Pilgrimme von Mecca,® to be played at the Karntnerthortheater, a work in 
which Dauer appeared regularly. The Wiener Theaterkalendar for 1787, 
listing the performances of the previous year, gives Das Irrlicht as the opera 
played at the Kiarntnerthortheater on roth February, and we have two 
printed authorities® saying that the first public performance of Der Schau- 
spieldirektor coupled with Prima la musica took place on r1th February, apart 
from the theatre bills themselves announcing the performances for 18th and 
25th February as the second and third respectively. The correspondent of a 
leading theatre journal tells us that there was a run on the house for these 
three performances, and that they were received with unprecedented applause. 

Finally I should like to thank Professor Deutsch for his invaluable assistance 
in helping me trace the relevant documents. 


“ Johann Ernst Dauer (1746-1812). An actor and tenor who became a member of the 
Nationaltheater in 1768. A versatile artist, he played Pedrillo in the original production of Die 
Lntfidhrung in 1752, having appeared the evening before as Charles in the German translation of 
The School for Scandal 

*® Das Irrlicht oder Endlich fand er sie. Opera in three acts. Music by Umlauf set to Bretz- 
ner's text (first published in 1779, already set by Kospoth in 1750, and by at least three other 
composers), First performed at the Burgtheater on 17th January, 1782 

* La Rencontre lmprévue. Opera in three acts by Gluck and Dancourt, first produced at the 
urgtheater on 7th January, 1764. Later translated into German by J. H. Faber as Die unver- 
muthete Zusammenkunft oder Die Pilgrimme von Mecca, and produced in Vienna in Spring, 1776 

* The Supplement to the Wiener Zeitung for 15th February, 1786, and the Wiener Theater- 
halendar for 1787 

* E phemeriden der Literatur und des Theaters, Berlin, 1786, p. 189. 


Epitaph on the Allkunstwerk 


BY 
PETER J. PIRIE 


WE might be well advised, perhaps, to ensure that we are not shutting the 
coffin lid upon a living organism. Is the Wagnerian concept of music-drama 
still a living force in the theatre? If not, when did it die; or begin to die; and 
of what? 

The realization of Wagner's concept, we know, lay at Bayreuth, and to 
Bayreuth and its attempt, under the best possible conditions, to realize the 
Allkunstwerk, we must go if we wish to study Wagner's idea. But can we still 
find, even at Bayreuth, the entire tradition unalloyed? One of the attributes 
of time is its power to obscure tradition, and musical tradition more than any 
other. Music is time’s slave in performance, and afterwards, when the sounds 
are silent, only memory—fallible human memory—can re-live as a mental 
wraith the remembered sounds. It is possible that the gramophone has caught 
for us some of that tradition, at one generation’s remove, and in old and 
technically indifferent records of the works under Karl Muck and Siegfried 
Wagner; but this is not the all-art-work. Who goes to Bayreuth to-day does 
not see Wagner's production as he conceived it; and is the all-art-work 
complete in this modern guise ? 

Time has again blunted the lion’s paw; and nothing now remains of the 
vocal art of the first generation of Wagner singers. Between us and ther lies 
one of the great revolutions in the art of singing, and the decay of bel canto; 
a decay for which Wagner himself was in part responsible; and the heroic 
Wagner singer of yesterday has gone with the bel cantists. 

It seems probable then, that Wagner's conception exists only in its influence, 
and in the attempts of three generations of musicians to interpret his works, 
and three generations of composers influenced by his music-——not his theory of 
music drama, be it noted. It is in this as in every approach to the subject; 
Wagner lives not in his theories but by his scores, and those scores are at the 
mercy of a changing fashion of interpretation, and the passage of time, as 
much as those of any other composer. It is necessary, in order to write the 
epitaph of my title, to discover how much is left of the AUkunstwerk in modern 
operatic practice, and to do this we must place the Wagner tradition in its 
historic perspective, discover what led up to it, trace its influence in its heyday, 
and determine what that influence has done to the art of music, creative and 


interpretive. 

The ancient concept of opera began with song. Whatever the Greek drama 
was or was not, the doors of the western opera house opened to admit three 
tonsured figures, who sang in antiphon with those on the altar the Quem 


quaeritis; their tiny, infinitely moving drama united, for the first time in 
In the 


Christendom, music with the illustration of action in a simple story. 
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beginning was the voice; and it seems certain that the chants were sung before 
someone thought of adding action, and the whole was framed within the 
limitations of the unaided human voice. That voice and its characteristics 
sound all through the history of opera, for it is the history of singing that is the 
history of this art-form, and the protagonists throughout are singing and the 
drama; first one then the other is supreme, but the voice was the foundation of 
opera, and has the prior claim. 

The earliest secular music-drama, the attempt of the Florentines to revive 
the dead art of Greece, took its inspiration from the drama, but its life from 
song. Its actual musical achievement was small; and the continued life of 
opera was assured by Monteverdi who carried his madrigal technique into 
opera until the two merge almost without distinction. The ensemble can 
hardly be said to be easy of explanation as a device in drama, but becomes 
perfectly explicable if we remember that it is an imported madrigal. All the 
great ensembles of opera owe their existence and their beauty to lyric singing, 
in spite of the absurdity of several characters talking at once. The supremacy 
of lyric singing continues through Rameau and Lully, and can be found even 
in Gluck, who is possibly the father of the later dramatic fitness movements; 
his great moments are always lyrical, always an outpouring of song. 

With the development of the opera orchestra, however, a new complication 
arises. From the Italian orchestra, a collection of varied instruments, with an 
occasional sinfonia or ciaccona interpolated as the early simple accompaniment 
became more independent, and the French orchestra with predominating 
strings, rose the balanced and well-nigh perfect orchestra of Mozart. In all 
the operas of Mozart until Die Zauberflote we recognize the classical ideal of 
balance and poise, untouched by strangeness, a texture in which voice and 
orchestra blend in equal partnership. With Die Zauberflote, however, we find 
that the drama, in the shape of the developing orchestra, has made inroads in 
the limpid vocal art. 

“It is the addition of strangeness to beauty that constitutes the romantic 
spirit in art’. It is significant that Die Zauberflote should be Mozart's German 
and romantic opera. With the onset of the romantic movement the orchestra 
grew to a size that made the opera singer feel for the first time the possibility 
of being some day unable to penetrate the complex and over-heavy sound; 
and composers, faced with the problems arising from the new conception of 
expressive singing, began to make a new kind of demand on the voice. 
Hitherto the technique of singing had demanded the flawless execution of 
ornament, the ability to preserve a perfect tone and intonation in florid passages 
demanding great agility, and the melting mezza-voce and cantahile brought to 
mind by the expression bel canto. Now the new spirit brought with it the need 
for the expression of human passion in terms that, while they did not exclude 
the exquisite tone-quality and polished agility of the old technique from the 
very beginning, nevertheless rendered them increasingly difficult, and gradually 
replaced them with the entirely new conception of singing that found its 
apogee in the later Wagner. 

It was in the last years of Mozart that the French Revolution added the 
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spring that was necessary to the embryo Romantic Movernent, and in revo- 
lutionary drama the singing voice met with its first long and serious eclipse ; 
singing had become more a means of dramatic expression than singing pure 
and simple. It is in Fidelio, and even more in its first version Leonore, that 
we may hear for the first time something very like the vocal style of the “Music 
of the Future’. True, it seems likely that Beethoven was not alone in writing 
in this perhaps excessively athletic style at this time; but the violence is very 
echt-Beethoven, both in Leonore and the ninth Symphony. Be that as it may, 
these works foreshadow many things at Bayreuth. 

Wide leaps for the voice, the trying tessitura of many passages, the emotional 
straining for effect, the full orchestration of purely accompanying passages, 
much that was later to become familiar is here heard for the first time. Was it 
any accident that Wagner would sit for hours reading the score of the ninth 
Symphony? He learned even more from that work than Bruckner did, and 
assimilated it better—created, in fact, the characteristic Bayreuth style from 
it and certain other works, ground slowly in his mind over a number of years. 

It is the art of penetrating a heavy orchestral texture with solo voices 
singing with great power in a dramatic manner that constitutes Wagner's vocal 
style, and affords its great attraction for the unmusical—an attraction shared 
to a lesser extent, in certain works and for different reasons, by his great 
contemporary, Verdi. Verdi's early operas show a mixture of styles, but are 
always romantic and always Verdi; and in spite of many things that anticipate 
verismo rather than Wagner, the singing voice predominates. In Verdi there 
is even a curious parallel to the Official Revolution going on elsewhere in 
Otello, and in his last opera something more curious still. But he uses the 
indigenous bel canto singer much as he found him; Wagner needed, and created 
a new type of singer. We find in the early operas a mixture of styles derived 
from Beethoven, Weber, Meyerbeer and Marschner, among others; Lohengrin 
has an embryo heldentenor, with something that sounds curiously like an 
Italian accent and Der fliegende Hollander the first growling Wagner bass; 
but so far the scale has not been pushed very far up; these people are still 
human. Even the gods and miscellaneous fauna in Rheingold are not much 
above life-size; a long strong pull is necessary to achieve Briinnhilde and 
Siegfried. When they do come we have the Wagner singer in full flower. 
Half-way through the Ring Wagner paused to write Tristan. Tristan is crucial 
to the Allkunstwerk problem, for in Tristan the Wagner singer invades the 
lyric opera. The Ring with its gods and giants seems to be appropriate to 
Wagner's methods; but Tristan poses the problem in a crucial form. We have 
come a long way from the Mozart opera, with its human scale, its ideally 
balanced, translucent orchestra. 

The extension of musical vocabulary is usually justified on grounds of 
dramatic fitness or emotional expression, and this is true of style as of harmony ; 
but although no one will quarrel with the harmonic innovations of Tristan, 
whose effect on subsequent musical developments has been most entertaining 
if not always—shall we say—pretty, the conception of an Allkunstwerk on the 
Wagner scale, as applied to lyric drama, has had few successors. It is possibly 
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appropriate to use superhuman singers to depict gods and giants; but to demand 
the same scale in a lyric drama is to create a work sui generis, if it is to be 
successful at all; and a work suit generis Tristan is; it has inspired a sublime 
reaction, in Pelléas, but no works in kind, since the scores most influenced by 
its revolutionary technique are nothing like it in kind. 

Indeed, the Allkunstwerk has had no successful imitation; it has split into 
a number of revolutionary groups, each of which has run joyously away with a 
fragment of the vast idea, but none of which has had any intention of repro- 
ducing the vast idea in full. 

In the main, it is those who have progressed furthest from Bayreuth who 
have achieved most; the atonalists, the impressionists, and those who have 
most thoroughly digested what small portion was useful to them; Mahler, 
Bruckner, Wolf. Who could imagine a Frenchman writing Wagner? On 
Franck his influence was probably disastrous, on Chabrier comic, and his effect 
on Chausson, D'Indy and Dukas has been wildly exaggerated, chiefly by those 
urbane and civilized Frenchmen themselves, who were hypnotized into imagin- 
ing themselves the captives of the barbarian. Perhaps the one case in France 
where the influence was accepted and did no harm is Duparc; but here we have 
thirteen lyric songs, using occasional Wagnerian turns of phrase and harmony, 
it is true, but intensely lyrical, and scored for a human being and a 
piano. 

The Allkunstwerk conception—and problem—involves these three factors: 

(1) A problem of scale, both of duration and conception in terms of physical 
size (not spiritual size, be it noted; Beethoven's op. 131 has that, and 
the difference of aim is at once apparent). 

(2) The problem of the Wagner singer, arising out of this (if he is to be 
adequate for Wagner, he is usually much too unwieldy for any other 
type of singing—a baritone on a normal scale may sing Mozart and 
lieder, an heldentenor rarely. Also, this type of high pressure singing 
seems to preclude bel canto, and we must ask ourselves if some at least 
of the principles of bel canto will not have to be revived if we are ever 
to regain the lost art of singing). 

(3) The problem of the all-art-work itself. 

It still seems strange that a composer who had so much at heart the creation 
of a more complete work of art, one in which all the sister arts should minister 
to the single dramatic effect—an Alkunstwerk in fact—should not only have 
accepted without question the ridiculous impasse into which the late romantic 
German composers in general and the cosmopolitan Meyerbeer had driven the 
opera, but actually carried it into realms which less sturdy genius could hardly 
imagine, let alone encompass. It remains the crucial problem facing opera 
to-day, largely as a result of the bewildered acceptance of Wagner's scale and 
some part of his ideas as a norm, and the economic consequences of this Pax 
Germanica hag-ride us now in 1955 in no country so much as in England. 

The developments in the drama since Wagner's time suggest that an effect 
of unity in any production, opera or play, can be more easily achieved on a 
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small scale; it also seems likely that too great an effort to achieve a crude 
realism defeats its own object. The small scale symbolist plays and 
operas we have seen in the twentieth century form a more convincing 
all-art-work than anything actually achieved by Wagner. In fact the vast 
scale of Wagner's later operas ensured that they should be few, and perfor- 
mances of them few, when mounted in an adequate theatre with the proper 
forces and no cuts. Parsifal was dedicated for many years to the Festival 
Theatre alone, within whose walls the works are still performed, amid scenery 
and lighting of intensely modern conception, and with singers as carefully 
picked as ever, but not quite, perhaps, on the old scale, and belonging to a silver 
age of singing. Hardly anything is the same. Between the wars a settled 
calm descended on the Official Revolution. Where, then, was the Music of the 
Future during these years?) How many of this generation went by the path 
of Bayreuth? From 1914 Wagner's influence became an extremely subtle 
thing, a matter largely of reaction, an avoidance of the subject, or a definite 
retreat in hostile formation. A new conception of vocalization was in process 
of formation, partly as a result of the experiments of the French composers of 
the nineties in declamation and the problems of flexible setting of contemporary 
verse, partly of English composers striving to re-discover the natural declama- 
tion of Purcell and the bare simplicity of folk-song. The Russians and French 
had taken over the orchestra, and for a while it was a matter of broken colour 
and mosaics of sound, subtle, rhythmically delicate and texturally transparent. 
From afar Schénberg carried the vocal line of Wagner to its ultimate nightmare 
—Herzegewdchse. It would seem that there is a definite limit beyond which 
one cannot push the human voice or sacrifice music to expression. As much 
has been said by Richard Strauss, who regarded his own Salome and Elektra 
as the limit to what could be done along this line. There was more of Salzburg 
than of Bayreuth in him in the long run. Both Salome and Elektra are short, 
the orchestra is used with glittering virtuosity and is transparent compared 
with the score of the Ring—we cannot imagine Wagner, to paraphrase Strauss, 
demanding that Gétterddmmerung should be played like “Mendelssohn —fairy 
music’, Strauss, through Mozart, held almost Italian ideas about singing and 
was all his life a champion of bel canto, as his conversations with Mahler attest. 
No, there was little of the Bayreuth tradition about Richard the second, even 
at the beginning, and when he got beyond Rosenkavalier (‘an opera like 
Mozart’’) he retreated further and further from the Al/kunstwerk. 

After Strauss the operatic scene scatters and wilts. Wozzeck glows with a 
lurid light to the left, and Puccini gleams with a sickening neon slickness to the 
right; an odd work is created as it were in a vacuum, and not repeated. Is 
there any indication that anything has replaced the Al/kunstwerk ? 

Yes, there is. Let us return to Verdi. His last work, we have said, is 
something curious, and its uniqueness is in the way it looks into the future. 
Falstaff, the ‘musicians’ opera’’—in what way is it unique? Well, it behaves 
as if most of the problems of scale, style and declamation posed by Wagner did 
not exist, and points the way to the opera of the future. Falstaff, written by 
Verdi at the age of 80, represents the culmination of the longest and most varied 
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experience ever achieved by an opera composer; it is also the fruit of a con- 
tinuous development and self-education without parallel except in Beethoven. 
These facts alone should compel us to examine it with more than casual interest, 
for here, surely, will be found a voice of unique authority on all practical 
problems affecting the creation of opera. 

First let us look at the style, with its upshot in balance and texture. In 
orchestration, speed and wit this work suggests Mozart: not Rossini, as might 
have been expected. For Rossini still divided the arias and ensembles into 
square sections punctuated by recitative. Mozart, in Cosi fan tutte especially, 
achieved just such a continuous and interwoven dialogue of voice and orchestra 
as Verdi uses here; the orchestra, too, is used with a subtlety and grace far 
beyond Rossini’s power, and the quicksilver wit of its comments, the subtle 
skill of the writing for winds, all suggest Mozart. 

It never overtaxes the solo voice, as even Otello occasionally does; the whole 
scale is set by the human person, the human voice. That voice uses a most 
enchanting compromise between recitative and pure song, a “‘lilt upon the 
tongue” passing occasionally into bursts of melody, which achieves again in a 
flash a smooth transition to a dancing, lilting recitative that is indeed a height- 
ening of normal speech. It is a complete mystery why the significance of this 
opera should have been so little commented upon. Here is an almost startling 
prediction of the way opera was to develop over the succeeding fifty years or 
so, a perfect model of balance and vocal writing, an almost casual solution to a 
hundred haunting problems. For it seems as if, unacknowledged, composers 
have been working towards just this conception. Strauss, as has been ob- 
served above, hankered after Mozart all his life, and most critics attributed to 
exhaustion (as they did with Beethoven) his ever developing style. Der 
Rosenkavalier was an attempt to break into the Mozartian paradise by violence, 
and the occasional vulgarity and drabness of the piece may be attributed to 
the too sudden attempt on the part of the composer of Salome and Elektra. 
But by Ariadne he had achieved much the style that I have suggested as 
pointing more than any other to the future. 

Debussy marks the first real reaction against Wagner; but his subtle and 
suggestive essay is too personal and too dim to have been a new beginning. 
The operas of Ravel show forth far more clearly the way things were going. 
He inherited all the discoveries of Pelléas, and added his own more flexible 
vocal writing, less inhibited orchestral colour, and greater freedom from purely 
vertical harmony. The lovely operas of Delius are outside the present dis- 
cussion; the music is so personal, so apart from any other that has ever been 
written that they are impossible toe imitate. They had no ancestors and will 
have no progeny. I have already commented on the atonalists; and I add here 
that they have probably enlarged the language of music without revealing the 
art-work of the future. The complexities of Berg, the most universal of the 
group, are such that few, if any, could emulate him; this seems to me to be too 
laborious and complex a way of writing music, a criticism to be made, I think, 
of atonalism in general. If music is to appeal once more to the general public, 
and not to a group of schoolmen (in the mediaeval sense of the word) it must 
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find its way back to freedom and ease of expression; the twelve-tone system is 
more like some of the more gruesome facts of science than an art. It seems 
unlikely, in spite of some success that Wozzeck has secured among the devotees 
of verismo, that the opera-going public (of all people) are likely to take to their 
hearts a school of operas written on these principles. It may be said, however, 
that Berg’s opera has qualities of humanity that seem to be constantly at war 
with “The System” and are sufficiently great to establish its value in spite of 
all handicaps. 

Stravinsky seems to call for some comment, before we consider the con- 
temporary scene. It is said that he has anticipated in his changing styles all 
the diverse history of twentieth-century music. This is a most narrow and 
selective view of contemporary music; there is no evidence that Stravinsky 
anticipated the symphonies of Sibelius, the string quartets of Bartok, or the 
English symphonic renaissance—or indeed any really important aspect of 
contemporary music at all. If we get away from the approach that the only 
important music of recent years has been French on the one hand and Russian 
on the other, we shall see the general view and the influence of Franco-Russian 
music much more clearly. It is obvious that Stravinsky, whatever else he did 
not anticipate, saw the end of the huge orchestra and lavish production to be 
near. What we are apt to forget, however, is that in all his changes Stravinsky 
remains a Russian. This may seem a paradox, but let us examine it. The 
tendency to fly to extremes seems to be a typical Russian characteristic, and 
yet in every extreme to remain Russian; this fits Stravinsky like a glove. For 
his later work is surely an extreme reaction, and not a restoration of balance, 
as might have been expected of a Frenchman, a Briton, or even a German, 
and in these later works one may hear the dry, terse, cold: and melancholy 
accents of the nationalist, as opposed to the more cosmopolitan Muscovite, 
Russian composers. Transparency of style he has always had, even in Le 
Sacre, and it is notable that he did not employ voices or write operas until he 
had reverted to the chamber orchestra. Indeed, what influences can we find 
in The Rake's Progress? There is nothing of the Al/kunstwerk here, but rather 
the shades of Bellini, Donizetti and Rossini; which is not remarkable when 
you consider the Italian element in Glinka, although it may be a unique example 
of Stravinsky falling into step with a tendency of the times. 

It is the younger English composers who clinch my case. The spate of 
English operas precipitated by the phenomenal success of Benjamin Britten 
is one of the most unexpected musical Phenomena of our time, as it is one of the 
most welcome; it is too early yet to prophesy with any confidence the ultimate 
permanence, influence, or even value of these works, but a tentative judgment 
may be attempted, in view of the interesting and virtually unanimous broad 
coincidence of style exhibited by them. 

Let us take Britten first. Everyone agrees that he is a natural opera 
composer, and there is no doubt that his greatest success dates from Peter 
Grimes. The tally of his operas is the story of a profound experiment with the 
scale and style of opera. His own predilections lie in the direction of “the clear 
and clean—the slender sound of, say, Mozart, or Verdi, or Mahler’, and all 
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his music testifies to this. The Italianate cantilena of his vocal line might at 
times be indeed ‘‘writ in imitation of the most fam'd Italian masters” if it were 
not also marked by his love for the author of that famous phrase. He has 
alternated between a moderate but not excessive standard symphony orchestra 
for his operas and the chamber orchestra—a band of virtuoso soloists in prac- 
tice. This group, used in The Rape of Lucrece, Albert Herring and The Turn 
of the Screw, is open to the opposite criticism to that levelled at Wagner and the 
Strauss of Elektra—here it is the orchestra that is occasionally obscured, and 
the total effect is sometimes insufficiently broad for a large opera house. 
Even so, they are undeniably effective, and both groups may be said to derive 
from the late Verdi of Falstaff, the Purcell of the vocal works, and the or- 
chestral songs of Mahler, not to mention the ever-present shadow of Mozart. 
There is even a tendency to write what are frankly arias and set numbers, and 
this is accomplished without in any way detracting from the truth of the 
dramatic situations; but in the main the modified lyrical-recitative device 
established in Cost fan tutte and Falstaff is used with both musical beauty 
and dramatic truth; for the rest, the ageless conventions of opera as they 
existed before and after the Official Revolution are frankly accepted. 

We have now heard the first fruits of Britten's courageous lead in the shape 
of Nelson by Lennox Berkeley, Troilus and Cressida by William Walton, and 
The Midsummer Marriage by Michael Tippett. Of these the Walton is the most 
immediately impressive. Once again it is the flowing, lyrical vocal line and the 
transparent and restrained orchestral writing that principally impress, and a 
frank aria of ravishing beauty—Troilus’ invocation to Venus—that one chiefly 
remembers; these, and the extraordinary vocal characterization of Pandarus, 
written with the very inflexions of the voice of Peter Pears. Indeed, nothing 
could well be less Wagnerian than any one of the new English operas. One 
might expect this of the Lennox Berkeley, with his French inflexion, but that 
does not invalidate its significance. 

These days operas do not travel fast, and if any significant works are being 
written abroad they have made little impression here. The thirty-year-old 
Wozzeck and the fifty-year-old Salome are still news for the popular press, 
have only just established themselves at Covent Garden and are still the plain 
man’s modern music. But meanwhile the operas of Britten have travelled to 
literally every civilized country, and met there with the greatest success. He 
is probably the representative opera composer of our time. What is the upshot 
of all this? Can we begin to see a pattern in the development of opera since 
Wagner? If, in 1900, one had said that the future of opera lay not with 
Wagner but with Verdi's Falstaff how insane one would have been thought. 
But now, in view of the passage of those fifty-five years, what can we say? 

And the Alikunstwerk? Can we say that the above is its epitaph? Was 
it appropriate to the work of only one man? Was it ever ‘The art work of the 
future’? How great was its influence? And was that influence a good one? 
I think the answers to these questions can be found in the above essay, and the 
epitaph may be written thus. 

The works of Wagner contain much lovely invention, but at no time were 
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they the opera of the future. Wagner's concept of the Allkunstwerk was never 
detined with precision and permanence, and died with him. His influence on 
music has been mixed, but on opera almost wholly bad; we are only now 
striving to find the true opera style, and I suggest that when it is found it will 
contain many elements, French, English, and Italian, but I dare predict that 
the German influence will be that of Mozart. Wagner's actual music will 
always live, even if we attempt to revive, as I think we should im view of the 
decline in singing over the last fifty years, the art of bel canto. His conception 
of music-drama, we can now see, was valid for himself alone, and the Adl- 
kunstwerk is dead. Requiescat in pace. 
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Piston’s Fourth Symphony 
An Analysis 


BY 
WILLIAM AUSTIN 


WALTER Piston’s music has steadily held the respect of musicians, but few 
have studied it as closely as they have studied his well-known textbooks on 
harmony and counterpoint. Unlike most composer-authors, Piston never 
uses his own works as examples in teaching his craft; he cites the masters, and 
only alludes to contemporary music with reserve. Yet his laconic way of 
speaking and writing always suggests that he has more to say in his music 
than he can possibly say in any words—more about style and technique, as 
well as more about feeling and form. Musicians who want to learn as much of 
his craft as possible must study his scores on their own initiative. If the 
present essay stimulates some to do so, it will have been useful. 

Non-professional music-lovers have enjoyed much of Piston’s music, but 
not yet as much as they might. Again unlike many composers, especially 
to-day, Piston has never patronized his audience with programme notes or 
rallied his friends with catchy slogans. He rarely writes or talks for a non- 
professional audience. It is not surprising that some critics have supposed 
him resigned to writing music for musicians only. But this is a misunder- 
standing of his attitude. Surely what he says in his music has vital interest 
for more than musicians, but he is content to wait until his audience finds him, 
without pushing his way to it. If anyone else’s words can help the audience 
find him sooner, I think it will be by simply pointing out the beauties of the 
music, more than by any biographical, historical, or literary considerations. 
And since its chief beauties are in the harmonious relation of diverse elements 
in long compositions, rather than in startling sonorities or obsessive bits of 
melody, I think words can help most by dealing at some length with single 
compositions. 

The fourth Symphony, 1950, is an appropriate piece to begin with, since 
it is one of Piston’s biggest works, one of his most highly polished, and at the 
same time one that is clearly addressed to a potentially unlimited audience. 
Its four movements are marked with Italian tempo indications that suggest more 
specific moods than the usual allegro and adagio but still, like them, suggest a 
classic universality of feeling: I—Ptacevole; 11—Ballando; 111—Contemplativo ; 
IV—Energico. 


1. Pracevole 
Exposition 1-102 
Measures 
1-20 A light and subtly moving accompaniment texture prepares for 
violins to present the principal theme: 
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All the aspects of this theme—its long, singing line, its lively variety 
of rhythm, its clear, fresh sonorities, its gently fluctuating dynamics, 
its contrapuntal vitality, and above all its smooth but unconventional 
harmony—show the same character that Piston shows as an occa- 
sional conductor of his own music. Listening | sense just behind 
this theme his cool voice, rather low but not quite level, and the 
sharp, dark eyes glancing out of the large, relaxed face, taking in at 
a glance more detail than an ordinary man sees in a staring gaze, 
or expressing with a glance some precise grading of values that would 
need many vehement gestures for another conductor to communi- 
cate. He is a man nothing can surprise, nothing can hurry, and in 
the long run nothing can distract or obstruct; yet anything can 
touch him and whatever is beautiful in anything he recognizes. 
He seeks no shelter from the difficulties of the modern world, but 
faces them with composure, overcomes his share of them with patient 
skill, and economizes his energies for the next encounter. So this 
Symphony begins with a nervous rhythm and a dissonance that 
Stravinsky or Copland might have written, and these elements are 
important, but they are dominated at once by a melody longer and 
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66-75 


stronger than any these composers have ever found. It is cool, 
this melody, but thoroughly alive, individual, significant. 

The half-cadence at the end of the phrase is not only obscured by 
the trailing melody in the strings, but also filled in by appearances 
of the opening motive, transposed to the minor dominant harmony, 
in horn and oboe. As these voices continue in m. 19-20, the accom- 
paniment shifts to the minor tonic. 

The texture lifts to make room for block chords by the wood-winds, 
defining the end of the first phrase by contrast of colour and rhythm, 
but preventing any sense of completion. 


The second big phrase begins with flute singing the theme a step 
higher than it was in the first phrase, while accompaniment em- 
phasizes the relative minor. As the melody rises, strings drop out, 
to re-enter a moment later, developing a motive from the accompani- 
ment into a vigorous counterpoint. At m. 30, which corresponds 
to m. g, the melody is forced to depart from its model; strings domi- 
nate the crescendo, and brasses join in, until the cadence comes with 
a real ff, tutti, It is a clear plagal cadence in the major mode, but 
there is no complacent pause over this accomplishment. Between 
the first and second eighth-notes of m. 43 we must catch a quick 
breath and proceed. 

The third phrase develops motives of the theme with more contra- 
puntal zest—imitation between basses and heavily doubled top 
voice. At m. 48 the tension is concentrated in a fourth-chord 
(a d g) which moves with a jolt to a climax higher than any yet 
heard and more remote in harmony. Then gradually the phrase 
descends, diminuendo, trailing off like the first phrase, and overlapped 
with a fill-in by the English horn. The harmony of this phrase 
remains essentially unresolved: the descent is made in order to 
gather energy for greater efforts. 

Wood-wind chords mark this articulation as they marked the first. 
Strings echo with transitional chords, leading, calando, to a new 
temporary resting-place, the relative major of the principal key of 
the movement. Here they sustain a chord as hushed background 
for 

the first phrase of a contrasting theme: 


Ex. 34, p dolce 
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This theme, with its chromaticism and dissonance, is more intimate 
than the first; the contrasting soloistic instrumentation corresponds 
to its contrasting character. Rests break into the line like catches 
in the voice, as they do in sixteenth-century madrigals. At the end 
of the phrase low strings whisper a reminder of the first theme, 
particularly the motive of its first cadence, m. 16. 

At once the restless chromatic motives of the new theme are 
developed, leading, crescendo, to the subdominant of the new key 
and then, diminuendo, to the dominant. In the course of the 
diminuendo, wood-winds uneasily recall the accompaniment of the 
first theme, with its syncopated repeated notes. 

Here the bass clarinet begins a restatement of the intimate theme, 
an octave below its original pitch, and smoothly, as if the catch in 
the voice were overcome. 


The bass viols, pizzicato, make a barely perceptible plagal cadence, 
m. 99; the prolonged notes of the soloist suggest an approaching 
modulation to the minor subdominant, and the harp adds a further 
hint to the same effect, but these are deliberately misleading; the 
complex is a pivot for enharmonic modulation to the dominant of 
the principal key. Here begins 


Second Part 103-218 
103-133 a long span recapitulating, developing, and answering the first 
theme. The phrase begins as a simple transposition, with rhythm 
exactly like the original phrase, and orchestration only a shade 
richer. But already in m. 105-106 (= 5-6) the melody is subtly 
varied; in m. 108-109 (= 8-9) the tht Pec nt takes on added 
liveliness. With the crescendo, harmony begins to stray, and a whole 
new aspect of things opens up before we arrive at m. 122, the point 
‘corresponding to m. 10. Strings reach a temporary climax on a 
remote minor chord at m. 112 and then drop out, except for pizzicato 
bass, while brasses take the strong motive played by basses in m. 
10-13 and extend it in sequences. Thus when strings resume their 
recapitulation and rise to the real climax of the phrase in m. 124-125 
(= 12-13) it has greater intensity than the climax of the original 
phrase; the accompanying orchestration is accordingly heavier. 
The descent from the climax is appropriately extended by the 
insertion of a modulating sequence on m. 126 (= 14), bringing the 
end of the phrase to a cadence, m. 129, not in the dominant of the 
dominant but in the minor tonic. As before, the main melody 
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trails on; there is nothing, however, to correspond with the fill-in 
of oboe and horn, m. 17-20, for the momentum permits no such 
lingering here. 

Wood-wind chords once again mark off the section; here, in contrast 
to corresponding points in the exposition, the chords express the 
stress of forward movement by their upward direction: 


The last chord progresses smoothly to 

the dominant, as though the cadence had not sufficed to re-establish 
the main key of the movement after its long absence. Now comes 
a second phrase, balancing the second phrase of the exposition. 
The main melody begins in the bass, syncopated, with a sparkling 
new counterpoint above: 


Ex.6 
fi 


Mp. chiaro 


—185-189 


190-199 


200-206 
207-219 


+ 


From m. 141 the flute carries the main melody, and from m. 144 the 
correspondence with the exposition (m. 27) becomes exact, with the 
same plagal cadence, tuttt. 

The third phrase continues the strict recapitulation up to m. 166 
(=m. 49). There repetition of fragments builds a greater climax 
and a modulation up a fifth, so that when the correspondence with 
the exposition is resumed at m. 173 (= 50) the harmony moves to 
prepare for the final return of the tonic. Now there is time for a 
reflective fill-in, allotted to the bassoon, which 

overflows into the time that might have been given to wood-wind 
chords; it fills this time with an unaccompanied solo, calando, 
leading into 

the recapitulation of the intimate theme (Ex. 3) exactly transposed 
with oboe replacing clarinet on the leading melody. 

Recapitulation (of m. 76-82) proceeds to the subdominant 

and on with diminuendo through almost all the last phrase: m. 217 
corresponds to m. 93. But here, instead of a half-cadence, there 
comes a gentle full cadence, from the modal degrees to the tonic, 
together with a return of the accompaniment for 
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Coda 219-end 

~—220-225 the beginning of the main theme. After the first motive, the 
phrase transposes this motive to the subdominant, and soon returns 
to the tonic. 

-226-233 The accompaniment stops, as the strings go on to the latter part of 
the theme, rounding off its peak (m. 226 = 8; 228 = 13) and ex- 
tending its descent to a final full cadence. 

233-238 Strings, divisi, play a rich Amen, with the tonic chord sustained and 
repeated as a pedal-point against the strong movement of the bass, 
thus balancing and conclusively resolving the introductory measure 
of the movement. 


SUMMARY VIEW OF THE First MOVEMENT 


Exposition Second Part 


I main theme, tonic (G)todominant 103 
21 wood-wind chords 134 


23 main theme, cont., plagal cadence 136 
~44 main theme, cont., modulation ~161 modulation 

62 wood-wind chords 185 bassoon solo 

66 contrasting, intimate theme, rel- 190 tonic 


ative major 
Coda 
—220 rounded statement of main theme 


233 Amen. 


Admirers of the sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti may recognize here (up to 
the coda) a formal convention characteristic of his age, before the Viennese 
Classical period. This kind of form lacks the dramatic urgency of Beethoven's 
sonata form, and the capacity to organize such immense stretches of time as 
those of Beethoven and Bruckner. But dramatic urgency and scope would 
be out of keeping with Piston’s peaceful idea. The form actually taken em- 
braces the kind of variety and unity right for this idea. Indeed the idea is 
fully realized only in its complete form—the movement is not a stitching 
together of several ideas adequately realized apart from each other, as are 
many sonata movements written since Beethoven. At the same time, the 
movement is no rhapsodic introduction to something else, but rather a classi- 
cally rounded and bounded whole; and no trifling miniature, but a noble state- 
ment requiring the whole orchestra for its completion—it has as much to say 
as both first and second movements in Piston’s Sinfonietta of 1942. There is 
inexhaustible variety of sheer sound and of harmonic progression in this com- 
pact movement; no moment of it is complacent. Yet no moment is congested 
with detail; its peacefulness is secure, and a great achievement. 
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II. Ballando 
Main Section 1-114 
1-13 Another long phrase begins the second movement, but how different 
from any phrase in the first! 


Ex7 4; ?) 


The flash of triangle, snare-drum, and bass-drum set the new tone 
at once, and the emphatic repeated octaves set the lively new rhyth- 
mic pulse, a pulse like that of a fast bolero or fandango. But this 
pulse is not steady, and its fluctuations are not gradual like those of 
the nineteenth-century rubato, but sudden, like those of some older 
folk-music, of sixteenth-century vers mesuré, and of several twentieth- 
century composers—always measurable by a constant unit making 
a fraction of the pulse; the beat may equal either two or three of 
these units. Besides, the triple metre is occasionally switched to 
duple, and at the end of the phrase there is melodic syncopation 
against the metre. Nevertheless, the music swings, and anyone 
can join in the swing after a few hearings: it is only a little more 
difficult than a rhumba. In his Divertimento for nine instruments, 
1946, Piston used a very similar rhythm, but there he plunged into 
its complexities without the helpful opening bars of regularity 
provided here. 
The end of the phrase refuses to settle on either tonic or dominant 
and keeps both juggling until 
a new section begins, /, with relaxed new harmony (a: VI), with a 
rowdy um-pah treatment of the fluctuating rhythm, and with vir- 
tually no melodic interest. Harmony moves now with a changing 
rhythmic pattern, 
18 
a: iv VoflIII 
C: V I 
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a sequence, 
20 21 

A: ii V I iii vi, spiked with percussion. The last measure is 

repeated, tutti, to lead on to 

the subdominant chord and octave tonics repeated in eighth-notes. 

The whole passage 16-26 is an episode subordinate to the opening 

phrase and the following 

restatement of the opening phrase. This restatement is not exact, 

but rather intensified by subtle modifications. The symbols below 

may show, even to a reader who does not imagine the chords as he 

reads them, the characteristic elastic quality of Piston’s phrase, 


3 4 
30 31 32 33 34 
—V Vofvi VofV il 


14-15 


35 36 37 40 41-45 
a: if V i g: iv V 
G:ii Bo: Bp: C: Iv— 


46-47 The pulse changes to a steady, delicate waltz, and the harmony rests 
on plain C major, as a vamp introduction for 
48-55 a new, legato melody: 


added @th) 


The steps of the waltz spin with such effortless regularity that its 
more important slower motion sways gracefully and irregularly. 
Thus the second phrase of the waltz flows out of the first without a 
break, after only six-and-a-half measures instead of the eight that 
would be easiest. Moreover, while the melody of the second phrase 
begins answering that of the first a fifth higher, the accompaniment 
begins with the same tonic chord. Likewise the second phrase 
approaches an authentic cadence, but this is interrupted by 

a crash on the relative minor of the dominant, introducing a tiny 
contrapuntal episode with sixteenth-note motion. A second crash 
on the same chord starts off a development of the counterpoint that 
leads back to 

the tonic, where the waltz melody re-enters in the basses, making 
the sixteenth-notes a decorative accompaniment. The cadence of 
this phrase, approached diminuendo, is cut off by— 
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74-91 wood-winds entering with a startling chord that is tonic in a new key. 
(The preceding C: V = Ep : V of vi.) Here begins a new phrase of 
the fandango, like the first (Ex. 7) but different, too, in its stretching 
and compressing of the material. 


I 2 3 4 6 8 
74 75 76 77 +78 79 80 81 
Ep: I repeti- 
tion of 
78 
9 10 II 
86 87 88 8&9 go gI 
il Vv I 
In the last two measures, strings are alone. 
92-100 Wood-winds break in with another surprising chord (ep: VI) as 
accompaniment for a new phrase in the strings: 


>> 


101-114 The full cadence of this phrase elides with a condensed closing version 
of the principal phrase of the movement, ¢utti, including cymbals. 
This phrase makes a modulation back to the main key of the move- 
ment, but no cadence. 

I 2 3 4 58 @g 10 
10r 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 II0 
Eb: 1 —IVVI VI ep: i 
Fg: vi 
A: vi 
II 12 
12 
A: V 
The last measures are in steady triple time, /, with a two-note rising 
motive (e-g%) jumping back and forth across the orchestra as a 
raucous rividerct, or so-long. 


Middle Section 115-157 
115-119 Strings and harps with a short, dry, subdominant triad stop the 
commotion, and at once take this chord as tonic for a new kind of 
dance: 


i 
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an Anglo-American reel, with sly alternation between the leading 

tone and the modal or “‘blue’’ seventh, and a wild extra measure 

in a phrase that clearly calls up the normal expectation of four 

measures. 

120-124 A balancing phrase in the dominant of the new key and 

125-129 a.third phrase in the subdominant lead to 

130-133 a four-measure retransition, crescendo, going by parallel motion over 
rather lush chords (D: V of vi to d: V1) to the dominant and so to 

134-140 the tonic for a recapitulation (of Ex. 10). Here the bass-line adds 
a counterpoint, partly imitating the top melody. An extra measure 
of strumming on the tonic chord with added second elides this 
conclusion with 

141-157 a soft passage of fanciful counterpoint, which detaches and augments 

motives from the reel until they resemble motives of the fandango. 

Harmony moves through several keys, with marvellous variety of 

rhythm, to an unforeseen destination. 


141 142 143 144 145 146 147 
D: V of vi vi Vofvi —V I 
g: V i 
148 149 150 15! 


eV VofIll 
Eb: V eb: i V 


F: vi 


The elaborate detail of this transitional section is characteristic of 
Piston. At a point in the structure where another composer might 
have relaxed in an atmospheric transition or mere passage-work, 
Piston relaxes from tunefulness into ingenious craftsmanship. 
Moreover, the elaboration of this passage enhances the unity of the 
whole movement by bringing to the foreground the eighth-note 
motion that is the common factor in the three contrasting metres. 
To cut this passage would make the movement more like a little 
suite of distinct dances, instead of the symphonic festival that it is. 
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155-170 


214-217 


218-226 


227-239 


240-243 


Recapitulation 158-239 
As the new tonic fades away to pp the flute begins a statement of the 
principal phrase of the fandango. Melody and harmony are almost 
exactly transposed, but the sonority remains under a cloud, and we 
await an outburst. We need not wait through the dallying of tonic 
and dominant, for at what corresponds to m. 14 
brasses and percussion break in, m/f, with a restatement like that of 
m. 27-45. Here the modulating sequence (m. 37) is skipped so that 
the section seems to be cadencing in a hopelessly remote key (Gp), 
m. 183. But then comes a loud version of the juggling passage, 
based on a wonderful pivot-chord that will bring us back to the 
original tonic of the movement. (G: V? = Gp: IV root raised 
A: IV.) 
Now the whole waitz section appears in the main key. Except for 
the vamp introduction, which is ff and abbreviated to a single 
measure, this section is lifted bodily from the main section (m. 48- 
71). The cadence is interrupted earlier here, and more rudely, by 
the um-pah development of the fandango from m. 16-19, on the 
same chord used in that first episode. Now the chord serves 
perfectly to introduce 
the string phrase of Ex. g (m. g2-100) transposed to the main key. 
Its conclusive cadence elides with 
the closing statement, now likewise in the main key. Recapitula- 
tion is exact up through m. 106; then the modulating sequence of 
108-110 is replaced by broad dissonance: 


M. 236-239 again correspond with the end of the first big section, 
m. III-I14, even suggesting the dominant chord, but with a differ- 
ence, by the rising two-note motive (gg-b instead of e-g%). This time 
the dominant leads to 


Coda 240—end 


a tonic, tutti, introducing a canonic fanfare of the brasses on the 
opening motive of the movement. 


244-249 Finally comes a splendid tuéti phrase of continuous 5/8 metre, with 


the melody looping up in sequences against a descending bass, to 
make strong plagal cadences, ull against repeated octave tonics. 
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SUMMARY VIEW OF THE SECOND MOVEMENT 
Main Section Recapitulation 
1 fandango tonic (A) 158,fandango another new key (F) 
46 waltz new key (C) 188 waltz tonic 
74 fandango another key (Ep) 227 fandango tonic 
returning to tonic with 
no cadence 


Middle Section 
115 reel subdominant 
141 contrapuntal modulating transition 


III. Contemplativo 
Main Section 1-19 


1-3 A lonely clarinet presents half a phrase: 


This line is more difficult to grasp as a melody than anything of 
equal prominence in the first two movements. It stretches into the 
realm of harmony beyond the familiar dominant and subdominant 
functions, like feeling in the dark. Piston does this without the 
large skips that most composers from Wagner to Webern have used 
in similar moods, and thus without their sense of straining. So 
when his melody has become facniliar to us, its expressive quality 
remains subtle, understated. 

Muted strings, tremolando, enter with a triad against which the 
sustained note of the melody sounds non-harmonic, so that there is 
no sense of cadence at this breathing spot. Then the flute joins the 
clarinet to lead on to the end of the phrase. 


_ PP. 


The isolated upward third in m. 3 is like the intimate second theme 
of the first movement (Ex. 3), but Piston does not make any explicit 
connection. The cadence here is deprived of all rhythmic force, and 
overlaps 

the entrance of English horn and violas beginning a second phrase 
like the first. This one is longer, rising higher in pitch and traversing 
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more harmonies, yet without crescendo. The cadence this time is 
much stronger, with block chords in the accompaniment leading 
from the minor dominant through parallel motion to 

a simple tonic triad, where the third phrase begins. Strings are 
richly divided to fill the space of five octaves, still pp. Basses share 
with the upper parts in the development of motives from the theme 
(Ex. 12 and 13). This time there is a slight crescendo, but the 
diminuendo brings no cadence. 


On a mild dissonance (f: 4) progress ceases. An ostinato rock: 
quietly in eighth-notes. Then the horns arrive at a remote triad 
which impels the basses from their rocking te a smoke-like ascent 
and disappearance in the harmony. This juxtaposition of distant 
harmonic roots (a tritone apart) is an intensification of the harmony 
that accompanied the first phrase (Ex. 13). 


Middle Section 20-32 

The flute begins a contrasting idea, stammering at first with repeated 
sixteenths; as it moves on, it provides a relief from the chromaticism 
of the main section by holding to the natural diatonic scale of B 
minor. Harp and plucked strings accompany. English horn joins 
with free imitation. Gradually other winds join, and finally strings, 
now unmuted. The phrase builds through a diminution of the 
principal theme: 


te a climax on a rock-like clashing of two chords (f: a) and a 


quick descent alternating the two chords, with dominant at the end. 
This harmony is a development of the upper pair of voices in the 
first cadence of the movement, m. 4-5 (Ex. 13). 

Here basses, f, unaccompanied, play a line that incorporates the 
greater animation of the previous, contrasting phrase with the curve 
of the principal theme. 
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The curve does strain now, with the tritone and major seventh: 
a greater climax is approaching. Violas and clarinets enter, imi- 
tating the basses a step above. Then violins and oboes enter, 
imitating a third above the violas. As the counterpoint continues, 
brasses and finally percussion reinforce the basses, to make a climax 
V 
VI 
without thirds) like that in the preceding climax. In the midst of 
this excitement 


of the whole movement on another clashing polychord (a: 


Recapitulation—32-end 
32-35 The horns begin a new variant of the theme: 


> 


Here Piston uses the bitter major seventh as a variation of its har- 
monic inversion, the ordinary halfstep, a kind of variation that is 
common in the music of Schénberg; but Piston uses the procedure 
in his own way, as he does every procedure: he adopts it not as an 
essential stylistic element, nor as a mere extraneous ornament, but 
as a special means of expression that fulfills a structural function of 
its own, alongside more traditional means. The effect of this 
seventh, blasted by the horns at the climax of the movement, is 
powerful. It concentrates in itself all the tension that has led up 
to it, and of course it is emphasized by the orchestration and the 
repetition. Its function as the beginning of a complete variation of 
the theme is not clear until the variation has gone on for two or 
three measures; at whatever point the phrase begins to sound 
familiar, we feel the force of that seventh confirmed, explained, 
resolved. 

Strings re-enter with the muted tremolando chord corresponding to 
that in m. 3. Wood-winds make a sequence on the rising third at 
the end of this measure, so that the phrase modulates from the rather 
strange key where it began, and recapitulates the gentle cadence of 
m. 5 in the tonic. 

Strings proceed with a variation of the second phrase of the move- 
ment (m. 5-12) in which the melody is elaborately ornamented but 
not disguised. In m. 43 the oboe takes over, as it did in m. 10, to 
lead to the cadence; but m. 44 is a sequence of 43, so that m. 45, 
where the English horn returns to carry the melody, corresponds to 
m. 11 only disoriented (a tritone lower). 


| 
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40-48 


49-52 


The cadence is avoided with a non-functional fourth-chord. Strings 
take up the melody that appeared near the end of the third phrase, 
m. 15, and continue with a free variation of that phrase to 


a rocking ostinato on the relative major of the subdominant (f: VI*). 
When the violins’ melody pauses on the same low note where the 
clarinet began the movement, the accompaniment diminishes to a 
low triad, pp, strings and one horn: this chord impels the violins to 
an ascent like that of the basses at the end of the main section. 
During this ascent, the chord fades away to silence. The violins 
hesitate a moment in their flight, and then conclude with the motive 
from m. 3 (f-bp-c). As they slowly die away, the sonority of clari- 
nets reappears and then the tonic chord comes at last below them, 
pp. Like lines converging at the vanishing-point, the most diverse 
expectations find their satisfaction together here: the expectation 
of a return of the clarinet that began the movement, the expectation 
of harmonic agreement between melody and accompaniment corre- 
sponding to that at the end of the theme and also that at the end of 
the main section, and the expectation of a cadence in the tonic, 
strong enough to balance the climactic passage in its distant tension. 


IV. Energico 


I-13 


Exposition 1-90 
The finale begins with a tutti unison’ (Bp), and proceeds at once into 
the main theme of the movement, whose rhythm and sonority evoke 
the hunting pieces of Haydn and his contemporaries: 


Piston chose this same sort of rhythm and a similar sonority when he 
composed a setting for men’s chorus and brasses of Lorenzo de 
Medici's Carnival Song: 

Quant’ é bella giovinezza What a fine thing, youth! 

che si fugge tuttavia! but it is fleeting. 

Chi vuol esser lieto, sia: Whoever wants to be happy, let him: 

di doman non c'é certezza. as for tomorrow, nothing is certain. 
Lorenzo's attitude is evidently one that Piston shares, and I think 
it marks this finale—not a heedless frolic, not a chant of victory, 
and not by any means an exhortation, but an open invitation and 
model for “whoever wants to be happy”. 
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45-64 


Incidentally, the chromatic bit in the sixth measure of this melody 
links it with the waltz of the second movement and the theme of the 
third movement. 

Trumpets and trombones lead a restatement of the new theme, or 
rather an expansion of its first four measures, with driving eighth- 
note motion in the low wood-winds and strings, and static tonic 
harmony until 

a sudden shift, requiring us to consider what has been the tonic a 
mere appoggiatura. A long diminuendo from this point passes 
through a variety of non-structural harmonies, and _ involves 
reminders of the principal theme of the first movement. Eighth-note 
motion becomes /egato, then intermittent, and is ready to subside 
altogether with 

the spacious, wave-like second theme. 


The accompanying bass imitates the melody at the octave, at a 
distance of two measures. In m. 62, harmony at last moves defi- 
nitely from the new tonic to its minor dominant, and in m. 63 on to 
the dominant of that dominant. 

Eighth notes begin again in the wood-winds, as accompaniment for 
the strings’ development of the new theme in rising waves in which 
brasses join. The melodic and harmonic climax of this phrase comes 
with chords similar to those at the end of the second movement, 
Ex. 11, and also with reminders of the repeated notes of the opening 
theme of the finale. 


Sequences loosen the accumulated tension with changes of colour, 
and descend from the climax to a sustained triad (F) against which a 
final wave of the second theme appears in the bass, not harmonizing. 
The functional value of the chord is utterly obscure (possibly e: N, 
since the theme seems to be in e, or possibly a: VI or d: III; the last 
possibility is exploited for the coming modulation). 


-I4-2I 
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~93-96 
~97-101 


102-104 


~105-116 


135-149 


150-159 
-160-184 


185-204 


205-229 


230-249 


Development 91-134 
A rough new departure, using the appoggiatura motive from the 
accompaniment in m. I-2, brings a new tonic (d), the foundation for 
the first four measures of the carnival theme in the wood-winds. 
Strings alone express restrained but mounting excitement in a 
contrapuntal phrase, developing motives of the wave-like theme in 
free diminution. 
Appoggiature rougher than those of m. g1-g2 lead up in sequence to 
a sonorous chord of all the open strings, from the violin’s e down to 
the e of the double-basses. 
Wood-winds begin the carnival theme anew (e). Now excitement 
runs loose, with sequences in a crescendo that attracts strings and 
brass. The dynamic curve pulls down again, with strings leading 
the way to 
a very free fugato naturally building another crescendo, a vast one, 
culminating with four measures of dominant harmony to prepare 
for 

Recapitulation 135-229 
the tonic and the satisfying return of the complete carnival theme. 
The introductory measure is repeated twice, with continuous ham- 
mering on the tonic note in eighths. 
As in the exposition, a second statement begins, leading to 
a jolting modulation; here it is up instead of down. Again the 
diminuendo that follows involves recollections of the first movement, 
and here they are made more prominent by an interpolated swelling 
sequence, m. 174-175, and richer orchestration from 176 on than 
in the corresponding passage of the exposition (36). The concluding 
chord of the section is the minor tonic, preparing for 
the spacious, wave-like theme in the tonic. Strings lead now, 
against a new counterpoint in legato eighth notes, first in the wood- 
winds and then also in the harps. 
the development brings a rich texture at once, and an enormous 
climactic cadence at m. 224 (= 79). Here sooner than expected 
the carnival rhythm returns, and the closing wave in the bass. 


Coda 230-end 


A running development of the main theme leads up from the cellos’ 
tonic note to the piccolo’s, which continues to sound against a noble 
cadence by the full brass choir. 


117-134 
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PISTON'’S FOURTH SYMPHONY 


SUMMARY VIEW OF THE LAST MOVEMENT 
Exposition Recapitulation 


1 Carnival theme, tonic (Bp) 135 tonic 
-45 Sweet theme, new minor key (e) 185 tonic minor 


Development Coda 
gt both themes 230 tonic major 
117 fugato 

In the finale, for the first time in this Symphony, Piston has used sonata- 
form, with its clear opposition of two themes, a working-out section where 
motives from both themes appear, and a recapitulation of both in the tonic. 
Even here there is a striking and effective departure from the norms of common 
practice: the avoidance of a cadence in the key of the second theme. The 
harmonic progress in the exposition is quite unlike that of classical sonata 
movements, where the new key is usually secured by a whole series of cadences. 
Here, while the principal key gives way to the most remote key possible (a 
tritone apart), this second key is always clouded with modal leanings, and the 
most prominent chord at the end of the exposition is extraordinarily ambiguous, 
despite its simple triad structure; in relation to the whole movement this chord 
is a dominant, but it surely has no dominant sound in its immediate context. 
The result is heightened continuity of movement from the exposition through 
the development-section into the happy fulfilment of the recapitulation, a 
kind of compression of sonata-form that makes it balance beautifully the 
different form of the first movement. 

The four movements of the Symphony have a degree of independence from 
each other that is unusual for twentieth-century symphonies. No key scheme 
unites them. Rather, their keys complement each other. Yet they belong 
together, and together they encompass a spacious and harmonious world. It 
is a world where novel interests abound and nothing stale is preserved, but 
everything is disposed with the sureness of long experience. Melody and 
tonality are extended to allow for all sorts of new sounds and new rhythms, 
but melody and tonality organize the whole in essentially the same way they 
do in Mozart’s world, as they rarely do in ours. 

(The music examples, copyright 1953 by Associated Music Publishers Inc., 
New York, are reproduced by their permission. In June American Columbia 
will issue a record of this work played by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy: no. ML 4992.) 
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Haydn and Authenticity: Some New Facts 


BY 
H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 


In the course of research for my book, The Symphonies of Joseph Haydn, | came across 
some new sources through which it was possible to ascribe to the correct, or probably 
correct author a number of non-symphonic works hitherto attributed to Joseph Haydn. 
There was no proper opportunity to make these finds known in the book, which is more 
or less limited to symphonies, and it was thought that this information might be of 
interest to the general reader. 

By way of introduction, a few words on the subject of these spurious works might be 
said. As is well known, the Breitkopf & Hartel Gesamtausgabe (Series 1, published 1907) 
gave a list of 38 spurious and 36 doubtful symphonies circulated under Haydn's name. 
(In my book I have abandoned this division, since names for over half of the 36 doubtful 
works could be found.) Jens Peter Larsen, who is the father of all modern Haydn 
research, also published a supplementary list' of authentic, doubtful and spurious sym- 
phonies, divertimenti, dances, string trios, and so on; that is, works which are not con- 
tained in one of the two authentic Haydn catalogues (the so called Entwurf Catalogue, and 
the Elssler or Haydn Verzeichnis of 1805). Now it can be proved that Haydn did in fact 
omit a not inconsiderable number of authentic works from these catalogues; partly early 
compositions, which he could no longer locate or remember, and partly works which he 
thought unimportant. As Professor Larsen has so convincingly shown, the authenticity 
of such works can only be established by authentic outer criferia, i.e. an autograph, an 
authentic copy (by one of the Elsslers, Radnitzky, and so on), an authentic print, or some 
other similar source. Inner criteria are to be used with the utmost caution—just how 
cautiously may be seen in the fact that a symphony which Professor Larsen, Dr. Ernst 
Fritz Schmid and I, at a conference in Bad Aussee in 1951, decided to accept into the new 
Haydn Gesamtausgabe as authentic has since turned out to be almost certainly the work 
of Carlos d’Ordofiez (1734-1786), a composer who has had the honour of being wrongly 
attributed to Haydn in other cases, too. 

The appalling list of doubtful compositions is steadily being reduced. It is largely a 
matter of perseverance, for in almost every ‘‘new’’ Austrian monastery, 1.¢. one not 
hitherto examined for Haydniana, the proper—or at least likely—names are found on 
old MS copies of works hitherto known as Haydn. It is a shocking fact, however, that the 
same commercial reasons which motivated eighteenth-century printers and copyists to 
attach Haydn's name to the work of a little known composer still prevail; thus, Bernhard 
Paumgartner can record a flute concerto for Philips under Haydn’s name when it is well 
known that the work in question is by Leopold Hofmann (?—1814); and it will be years 
before the ““Toy’’ Symphony is ascribed to its true author, Leopold Mozart,? or Haydn's 
name removed from the oboe Concerto which wrongly bears his name (in the only extant 
source, a MS at Zittau, Haydn's name has been added in blue crayon with a question 
mark—enough evidence for Breitkopf & Hartel to publish the score and parts!). Until 
we become civilized enough to enjoy Hofmann’s Concerto as much as the same work under 
Haydn's name, this situation will continue to prevail 

The following list is intended as a supplement to Larsen's Drei Haydn Kataloge, to 
which all lovers and students of Haydn must always be indebted. 


* Jens Peter Larsen, Drei Haydn Kataloge, Copenhagen, 1941, p. 122. 
* See E. F. Schmid, “Leopold Mozart und die Kindersinfonie”’ (in Mozart Jahrbuch, 1951, pp- 
69-86). 
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HAYDN AND AUTHENTICITY: 


SOME NEW FACTS 


Work (Drei Haydn Kataloge 
Reference) 


Divertimento III, C-1o. 


Divertimento III, D-1o 


Divertimento III, D—12. 


Divertimento III, E flat—6. 


Divertimento III, F-9. 


Divertimento III, F—10. 


Divertimento III, G-8. 


Divertimento III, 


Divertimento III, 
Divertimento III, A-4. 


Divertimento. 
(scoring: 2 violins, 2 violas, 
bass) 


March IV, M-3. 


String Trio V, C-9. 
String Trio V, E flat-11 


String Trio V, E flat-12 


String Trio V, F-s. 


Composer 


Prob.: Franz Aumon (Aumonn, Aumann, 1728-1797: Regens- 
chort at monastery of St. Florian): MS parts, St. Florian (1.¢ 
an authentic copy): ‘‘Cassatio /a/2 Violini:/2 Viole:/e Basso/ 
Del Sigre: R:D: franc: Aumonn, Profess: ad St. Florianne’’; 
further reference: Lambach Catalogue 1768 and MS parts, 
Lambach. The work also attributed to Florian Gassmann 
(1723-1774) in the catalogue of 1766 at the Hohenzollern 
Castle, Sigmaringen, Germany. Aumon would, however, 
appear to be the correct author 


An authentic work, but a doubtful transposition from the origi- 
nal key of E major to D. In its original form one of the six 
Scherzandi for small orch. 

Joseph Schmitt (Schmid, Schmidt): (1) Breitkopf Catalogue of 
1772; (2) the Quartbuch, a repertoire catalogue which Haydn 
acquired at the end of his life (see Acta Mustcologica 1935 et 
seq.). 

Larsen established that this work was in the Géttweig (Lower 
Austrian monastery) Catalogue under “‘Bach'’, dated 1764 
In the Sigmaringen Catalogue of 1766: Haydn, but in the 
Tyrolean monastery of Stams: MS parts ascribed to Aumon 


Sigmaringen Cat.: Haydn; but in the Géttweig Cat. under Carlos 
d'Ordofiez: ‘‘Notturno” with date 1763. 


Sigmaringen Cat.: Haydn; but in the Géttweig Cat. under 
Purkstainer (also known as Lurgstainer: a violinist and violist 
in the Esterh4zy band from 1766 to 1790); the Gdttweig 
reference is dated 1763. 

Sigmaringen Cat.: Haydn; collection of Admont (monastery in 
Styria) also Haydn. In Gédttweig, however, Purkstainer; 
MS has no date but was copied by a monk whose activity 
ceases in 1768. Also in Géttweig Cat. as “‘Incognitor’’. In 
the Lower Austrian monastery of Seitenstetten, MS originally 
Haydn, but his name struck out and that of Purkstainer 
substituted. 

Is the finale of G-8, 1.e. represents G-8 with another order of 
movements. 

Is a symphony by Ordofiez: further details in my book, p. 25 

Franz Aumon: (1) Quartbuch; (2) Lambach Cat. 1768; (3) MS 
parts, Lambach 

Not in Larsen. Haydn 
where. Franz Aumon 
(2) MS parts, Gesellschaft der 
Gottweig Cat. 


Bologna, MS parts GG/23, and else 
(1) authentic MS parts, St. Florian; 
Mustkfreunde, Vienna; (4) 


Authentic work; from Act II of Haydn's opera, Jl Mondo della 
Luna, 1777. 

See infra, Clavier Divertimento X1, C-1 

Leopold Hofmann: Breitkopf Cat. 1766: VI Trii Raccolta II 
No. 2. (Larsen: Hofmann, Brussels.) 

Ihid., Raccolta I, No. 4 
of Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Osterreich card files 
Hofmann, Brussels.) 


Both works also in Hofmann Catalogue 
(Larsen 


Johann Christian Bach: (1) printed parts, Paris (announced in 
Breitkopf Cat. 1772); (2) Quartbuch; (3) see BM catalogue 
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Flute Trios VI, 1-7. All authentic works, partly arranged by Haydn from the operas Phile- 
mon und Baucis and Mondo della Luna (No. 2 occurs in both works, Philemon antedating the 
Italian work by some four or five years). No. 1 is Intermezzo from Act II of Mondo. No. 2 
originally an aria for soprano. A third flute piece is an arrangement of an ensemble in Mondo. 
Violin Concerto VII, 1. Johann Michael Haydn: Breitkopf Cat. 1771. 

Violin Concerto VII, 2. Ibid.; also Michael’s autograph dated 2zoth December, 1760, in 
the Esterhazy Archives (photograph in Library of Congress, 
Washington). 

Violin Concerto VII, 3 (No. 3 Christian Cannabich: Breitkopf Cat. 1767. 

SS in score and parts 

Flute Concerto VII, 6. Leopold Hofmann: (1) Breitkopf Cat. 1781; (2) MS parts, Thurn 
und Taxis Archives, Regensburg; (3) MS parts, Berlin Staats- 
bibliothek (now Westdeutsche Bibliothek, Marburg/Lahn). 
Work unquestionably by Hofmann, and not by Haydn. 

String Quartet IX, C-2. Antonio Kammel: printed parts (Hummel?), Amsterdam 
(announced in Breitkopf Cat. 1771). 

(String Quartet IX, F-1.) An authentic work for 2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 horns: fragmentary 
autograph, Berlin Staatsbibliothek (now Universitatsbibliothek, 
Tiibingen); MS parts in Czecho-Slovakia (information from 
A. von Hoboken). 

String Quartet IX, B flat—3. Stams MS: “‘Pougnani” (sc. Pugnani [1731-1798)). 

String Quartet, B flats. Carlos d’Ordofiez: MS parts, Vienna Nationalbibliothek, S.m. 
12171 (Haydn: catalogue by Alois Fuchs). 

String Quartet. Haydn: MS parts, Admont. Correct author: J. C. Bach. 
(1) Lambach Cat. 1768, as ‘Pach’; (2) Quartbuch; (3) 
Gottweig Cat.; (3) MS parts, Melk, as ‘‘Seb: Bach’’(!); (4) 
“Sinfonia a 4’, Breitkopf Cat. 1767. 


N.B.-There are six quartets published in Paris as op. XVIII under the name of ‘‘Giorgio 
Hayden” (cf. Larsen, Die Haydn Uberlieferung, Copenhagen, 1939, p. 102 n.), who is listed as 
“Maestro di Musica di Ke di Russia’. These spurious works are in any case not by Joseph 
Haydn; and one of them (Breitkopf Cat. 1774, No. 4) is also known under Anton Zimmermann 
(1741-1781), who is the author of a symphony erroneously attributed to Haydn. : 
Clavier Concerto X, C-2. In the Berlin MS, the original name was Hofmann, which was 

struck out and Haydn's name substituted. If the work is by 
Haydn (and it has a strong similarity to extant authentic 
keyboard concerti) it was probably one of the organ concerti, 
of which Haydn lists three in C major in Entwurf, two without 
themes. 

Clavier Concerto X, C-5. Wagenseil: Breitkopf Catalogues 1767 and 1778 (latter listing 
a print in Paris, op. X, no. 3). 

Clavier Concerto X, G—3. Copy discovered in Donau-Eschingen. Will be published by 
Schott, edited by E. Lassen, Frankfurt/Main. Probably an 
authentic work. 

Clavier Divertimento XI, C-1. Exists as string Trio (cf. supra). Leopold Hofmann: Breitkopf 
Catalogues 1767 and 1771 (‘Divert{imento)"’). 
In the first case, theme as in V, C-9; in second as in XI, C-1. 

(The German scholar, Ewald Lassen, is at present engaged in a thorough study of these hitherto 
unknown works.) 
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First Performances 
THEIR PRE- AND REVIEWS 
ComPILED BY HANS KELLER, WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM DONALD MITCHELL 


I. Sibelius’ op. 83 (unpublished) 


WHEN the Third Programme was inaugurated, Time and Tide featured a highly amusing 
competition for the best evening programmes in the new service. I cannot recall the 
details of the first-prize-winner’s programmes (his News, needless to say, was in Latin), 
but I well remember his approach. One of his major items would be this kind of event 
“7.30 p.m. HAMLET. First presentation of Phillip Wayne's new re-translation into 
English of the German translation by August Wilhelm von Schlegel and Johann Ludwig 
Tieck’’. As a matter of professional etiquette, expert prophets tend to exaggerate, but 
Time and Tide's prophet has now proved a cautious understater. There would, in fact, 
be a shadow of a point in this sort of idea, because the Schlegel-Tieck translations are 
poetic masterpieces in a comparatively modern idiom, which actually makes Shakespeare 
more widely popular in German- than in English-speaking countries. In any case, how- 
ever, the Third Programme has out-parodied the parody. On 13th March, we heard 
Everyman, ‘‘a version based on the Salzburg ‘Jedermann’ by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
translated and arranged for breadcasting by Dennis Arundell’’. Amongst the cultured 
members of Salzburg’s Festival population, in fact even amongst some of the play's 
actors themselves, it is an open secret that Hofmannsthal’s sham morality—a German 
version of the fifteenth-century English play—is archaizing Kitsch with a powerful snob 
appeal for the naive mass of empty-heads in search of culture (criterion: boredom), but 
the Third-hand Programme knows its duties and—climax of absurdity—Dennis Arundell 
“has made use, wherever possible, of the text of the original fifteenth-century English 
morality play’, with the result that, for instance, the banqueteers’ mediaeval cogitations 
as to what to do against Everyman's indisposition assume symphonic proportions. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that both the translation and the reversion to the 
original morality mitigate the unsufferably artificial idiom of Hofmannsthal’s pseudo- 
naivety, and we would suggest that the Third Programme, have this basically immoral 
and dishonest soporific—whether believers or not, we are not naive—translated to and 
fro a few more times and see what happens; at the very least, we should get a slow-motion 
close-up of the process which our time tends to put in the place of creation. 

Meanwhile, it so happened that the so-called “incidental” aspect of the event turned 
out to be its one essentially artistic feature—Sibelius’ music for Hofmannsthal’s /edermann 
which, never published, herewith received its first performance in this country (Golds- 
brough Orchestra and BBC Chorus {Leslie Woodgate) under Dennis Arundell). It forms 
the composer's op. 83, having been written in 1916, while he worked on the Fifth. 

There is hardly a subject upon which I have written so exhaustively as about the fact 
that, deaf as I am when I hear his music, I don’t permit myself to write about Sibelius. 
This is indeed the first time that I break my self-commandment, Everyman being the first 
work of Sibelius which I can stand and understand, probably because the forms are 
small-scale and simple to the point of occasional primitivity. Defects result, but they 
are the flaws of a masterpiece, or at any rate a master’s piece. Writing in the News 
Chronicle of 14th March, Scott Goddard observed that ‘‘the music is a slender contribution 
to the drama, effective mostly as a discreet background. It may not be ignored, yet 
I found myself looking more than once at the programme to assure myself that it really 
was the work of the great Sibelius’. The opposite contention is demonstrable 

For one thing, as far as the musician's ear is concerned, there is no such thing as a 
discreet background. Ina fruitful outburst of anger (The Sunday Times, 27th February), 
Ernest Newman concurs with what, again and again, I have tried to make clear when 
writing about so-called ‘‘good film music’’: ‘‘The musical mind is so constructed that 
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when it hears anything purporting to be music it cannot help following it as music . . . 
the mechanism and the habit of his mind compel him to follow its train of thought . . . 
bar by bar’. A background implies a foreground, and background and foreground imply 
a common ground, but there is no common ground between speech and music, unless 
speech is musically organized, as, most closely, in Schénberg’s speaking voice (Sprech- 
stimme, not Sprechgesang {speech-song}, as Eric Blom has it in his own ‘‘Everyman’’:! 
Sprechgesang is recitativic singing, whereas the point about the speaking voice is that it 
doesn't sing). Consequently, it is sheer musical nihilism to assume the mere possibility 
that music can be “‘effective as a discreet background”’: it is either effective as music or 
defective as un-music. 

For another thing, it is already obvious from Sibelius’ first entry, in fact from the 
very first bar of the score, that a musical organism is going to unfold under the temporary 
guise of conventional sound effects: either the initial fanfare—a D followed by a super- 
imposed E—is stupid atmospheric nonsense or, heard as the origin of a structure, it 
initi#.tes a tension that will later disclose this basic motif’s germinal, thematic and maybe 
leitmotivic significance. We must, after all, trust Sibelius sufficiently from the outset to 
exclude the former possibility; perhaps we should remind ourselves now and again that 
music is not written for music critics. 

As the score develops, our trust is repaid with generous interest: the major second 
proves fundamental not only as melodic motif and positively, but also as harmonic entity 
and negatively, in that it comes to form the basic contrast to a minor second and hence to 
chromatic conjunct motions and textures with their dramatic meanings (see my comments 
on the ninth and tenth numbers below). <A posteriori, both the melodic and the har- 
monic aspects prove latent in the original, simple two-note fanfare: the successive entries 
of the two notes foreshadow the melodic and contrapuntal future of the basic motif, while 
the E's sustained superposition upon the D prepares us for the harmony. Well-defined 
complexity latent in simplicity equals mastery. 

In addition, there is the simple leitmotivic meaning of the motif which, in the eighth 
entry which accompanies the appearance of Death, emerges as unambiguous death motif: 
death is indeed the basic motif of the play. At the end of the score, the motivic structure 
of the introductory entry is partly heard in reverse: the horizontal fourth, E-A, which had 
emerged from the harmonized basic motif in the first piece and had proved thematic (not 
only in its straight form but also in chordal inversion) as early as the second entry, now 
introduces the coda of the last piece, on the piano as in the first; follows the vertical fifth, 
D-A, which had ended the first number, again as obvious inversion of the transposed basic 
motif; and the home tonality (D) thus re-established, the music closes with its opening 
Death motif. 

Subtle dramatic use is made of the thematic chordal fifth in the second, subdominant 
entry (after the scene with Everyman's mother), which it introduces 2 /a string-tuning, 
thus immediately introducing a realistic, stage-musical level. For the moment, however, 
the implication of realism is contradicted in contrary motion, as it were, for as this gay 
dance unfolds, we hear that the mother ‘‘will be dying soon’. The counterpoint between 


1 Everyman's Dictionary of Music, original and revised editions, London, 1946 and 1954 
respectively. Blom repeats this fundamental mistake in his Grove article on ‘“Sprechgesang’’ (". . . a 
term used by Schoenberg, Alban Berg . . .’’), though a glance at the scores of Pierrot and Wozzeck 
(not to speak of Humphrey Searle's own Grove article on ““Schoenberg’’) would have enlightened him. 
As it is, however, he lands himself in confusion worse confounded, suggesting McEwen's ‘inflected 
speech” as “‘a perfectly good English term for Sprechgesang (meaning Sprechstimme), the adoption 
of which can only be recommended”. In point of musical fact, McEwen's “inflected speech”’ is 
the approximate opposite of Schénberg’s According to McEwen, ‘‘the rhythm 
ought to be elastic, modelled on the natural outline of the words and avoiding mechanical bar 
and beat divisions of the notation . . ."". Schénberg, on the other hand, wants the rhythm of his 
speaking voice to be ‘‘as absolutely strict as if it were sung’’. I have introduced the English 
term “speaking voice’’ in my translation of Erwin Stein's original article on ‘The Treatment of the 
Speaking Voice in ‘Pierrot Lunaire’"’ (“Die Behandlung der Sprechstimme in ‘Pierrot Lunaire’”’ 
(1927), trans. in Orpheus in New Guises, London, 1953) which, incidentally, once more draws 


attention to the importance of ‘‘an exact metre’. 
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stage and music which Sibelius here develops is more subtle and complex than many an 
example of the device even in Verdi. Counterpoint which just consists of countering 
points is nonsense (despite many an outrageously successful piece of contemporary linear 
polyphony) : there has to be a fertium comparationis which operates vertically—a ‘‘cum" 
as well as a ‘‘counter’’. Sibelius’ ‘cum’ is both Everyman's gaiety and the mother's 
state of mind as far as her own conscience is concerned: she is a good woman and has 
nothing to fear on judgment-day. Apart from her worries about her son, her soul may 
indeed dance. So far, so simple; but the vertical aspect of this stage counterpoint grows 
into what one might call a diagonal one. The final cadential phrase of this entry overlaps 
with the beginning of the banquet scene, whose contrasting significance it thus heightens: 
Everyman's vulgar gaiety soils, as it were, his mother’s joyful peace of mind. At the 
same time, Sibelius has here foreseen what can be a meaningful cinematic device, 1.e. 
the unification of successive shots or film sequences by musical anticipations of dramatic 
developments. The dance (whose duration is 1’ 40” at its first appearance) does not, 
however, reach its implied realistic level before the seventh entry where, upon the call, 
“Let the music begin!"’, we at last hear it as stage music (2’ 45°’), its modal (Phrygian) 
aspect having meanwhile been fortified by the fifth entry, a stage song in the same key 
(1° 45"). We have now reached the end of the ascending diagonal along which the dance 
has travelled from the interpretative to the realistic level. In the meantime, however, 
Everyman's mood has been descending diagonally from real gaiety to forced pseudo- 
gaiety: by now his mind is in a pretty sour state. Thus the counterpoint between stage 
and music is not only retained, but turns out to be a magnificent example of ‘invertible’, 
“double” counterpoint: the gay piece which, on the interpretative, “background” level, 
had contrasted with the mother’s impending death and expressed Everyman's carefree 
mind, now forms a real stage dance’s ironical comment upon his state of spiritual 
emergency. 

The fifth entry itself (in reply to “You, my dear cousin, sing a song’) is a wonderful 
“musical joke’’ on the Thin Cousin’s musical accomplishment and his desire to exhibit it, 
the idiotic instability of his unmusical mind being pungently expressed by the tertian 
oscillations between the home key, an Aeolian relative minor and a Phrygian mediant. 
The choral restatement discloses a brilliant texture 

The third and fourth entries (2’ 10” and 55” respectively), too, are stage songs. The 
longer is the more immediately interesting. In the home key with Aeolian cadences 
transposed to B minor, it is set for solo voice and chorus, and the three stanzas show 
interesting asymmetries within their symmetries. Codas subtracted, the total structure 
of each is 40 bars, which sound symmetrical enough; but the first repeat consists of (twice) 
4 + § bars, and the second of (twice) 2 + 4 + 5 bars, the initial rhythmic structure (4 

+ 5) forming the tailpiece. The melody is, of course, stressedly archaic, but the har- 
monic approach shows some surprising parallels to Britten's in The Beggar's Opera 

The significance of the fourth entry, a mock-sad solo song in triple time transposing 
the Aeolian mode to the Wechseldominante’s tonic minor, becomes fully apparent in the 
sixth entry, where the song reappears in a masterly choral version in strict canon ad 
unisonum at a bar's distance, again reminding one, most unexpectedly, of some of the 
Beggar's Opera's contrapuntal methods. Musico-dramatically, the increasing tension of 
Everyman's guilt feelings is thus sharply defined. 

With the appearance of Good Deeds and the ninth entry, the music deepens and 
widens considerably; the first part of this entry alone plays almost 21 minutes, and the 
entire number takes no less than 26’ 30”. Naturally, one expects complex structures to 
fill such vast temporal spaces, but unfortunately Sibelius, over-conscious maybe of the 
“‘incidental”’ musician's duties, prefers the extended to the extensive. ‘In favor of 
Sibelius and Shostakovitch"’, wrote Schénberg at the end of his “‘Criteria for the Evalua- 
tion of Music’’,? “I said something which did not require the knowledge of an expert 
Every amateur, every music lover could have said: ‘I feel they have the breath of 


* Style and Idea, New York, 1950, and London, 1951. 
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symphonists’’’. Towards the end of Everyman, one gets the distinct feeling that Sibelius 
holds his symphonic breath—a feeling as painful to the listener as it may well have been 
to the composer. He had, of course, to heed the melodramatic problem which, here as 
previously (7th entry!) is treated with the utmost caution, in that all music that is heard 
together with the dialogue is either known from a preceding statement or else clearly 
inferable from a preceding exposition; but it would, I think, have been possible to remain 
cautious texturally while growing a little more adventurous structurally. 

The musico-dramatic development of this extended piece consists in the transforma- 
tion of Everyman's soul, his conversion; and Sibelius has had the inspired idea of ex- 
pressing the soul's progress by a continuous, but nowise straight development from 
chromaticism to diatonicism in general and to the tonic minor in particular. Starting 
out from a chromatic root-motif associated with Good Deeds and treated ‘‘coldly’’ at 
first, somewhat in the manner of Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘Scott’’ film music and Symphony 
(‘Here I lie coldly in the ground”’), the music grows warmer, not by simple devices of 
increasing diatonicism, but, to begin with, by transpositions and re-harmonizations of the 
initial motif which lend a more diatonic meaning to its very chromaticism, with G¢% 
foreshadowing the dominant’s leading note in the motif A~G%-A, or Bp implying its 
Neapolitan II in the ensuing extension, Gg-A-Bp-A. Considerable use is made of 
consecutives and a mild degree of polytonality for the purpose of protracting the diatonic 
evolution. Over-repetition, however, becomes unavoidable, especially of an epigonic 
cadential phrase, whence the harmonic development’s continuity is endangered by a 
number of wrongly suspected ends. Parallel to the progress from chromaticism to 
diatonicism, a subtle and consistent change of style from counterpoint to homophony 
can be observed, in the course of which wellnigh all contrapuntal methods and devices 
are, however fleetingly, enlisted, and while neither the emergence of a chorale nor the 
pre-classical, but none the less moving use of the organ (‘Our Father which art in 
heaven’’) goes very far beyond the forehearable, there are many moments of the greatest 
beauty even in those endless repetitions of the F minor pastiche which conclude the first 
part of this number (‘‘Now at last do I truly know my Way/Into God's House I go to 
pray’’), and to which a simple passacaglia on the selfsame theme would surely have been 
preferable. 

The second part of the ninth entry opens with the appearance of the Devil, and 
consequently we dive back into chromaticism, though the harmony leaves no doubt about 
the fact that the Devil has no chance. The theme derives from the ninth entry’s initial 
chromatic motif and is articulated in the form of semitonal sighs—it is no doubt the Devil 
who is sighing—the rests between which accommodate the dialogue: an original solution 
of the melodramatic problem. Gradually, the bass of the first part's F minor resolution 
re-emerges and the tonic is approached by way of a phrase which, developed from the 
score’s opening, basic motif, expresses the basic conflict in a nutshell: upon the second, 
sustained D of a dotted D-Cg-D motif, its inversion, transposed a major second upwards 
(E-F-E), is superimposed by way of imitation. Again, however, there is more repetition 
than developmental variation, so that, musically speaking, one is not altogether sorry 
when a crash chord on D (‘‘these bells ring’) heralds the defeat of the Devil and the end 
of the piece; as Faith observes that “eternity does now begin’’, this penultimate piece 
closes, making way for the Devil's final acceptance of defeat: ‘‘Here is no way!" 

Scored, initially, for strings and piano, the tenth and last entry leads the music from 
the chromatic motif of the preceding entry, which is developed in modernized, chorale-like 
sentences with interstices, to its diatonic re- and absolution and back to the opening motif 
of the work. Semitones change into whole tones and D major establishes itself ever more 
clearly; at the same time, under a mixed liturgical chorus, the basic whole tone changes, 
temporarily, into a semitone (Neapolitan sixth): the death motif grows more deadly, for 
absolution or no, Everyman is, after all, dying. 

I think my survey of this music has made it objectively clear that it cannot possibly 
be ‘‘a slender contribution to the drama’’. I should say that, on the contrary, the music 
carries the drama far beyond its own powers of artistic communication and actually 


— 
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penetrates to that struggle of a Christian conscience through which Hofmannsthal 
hopelessly failed to live in artistic experience. The twofold moral is obvious: 


(1) As long as Hofmannsthal’s version lasts at Salzburg (and | have met prominent 
critics there who, privately, would not give it many more years), it should be performed 
with Sibelius’ music which, after all, was written for it. Those who have heard Salzburg’s 
own incidental music will be aghast when they hear of the existence of the present score. 
One would like to hear from the Festival authorities what has prevented them from 
using it. 

(2) As for our own Third Programme, it might replace Hofmannsthal's trash by the 
original English morality, applying, and possibly adapting, Sibelius’ music to it. 

For the rest, the score ought to be published at the earliest possible opportunity 
Possible mistakes in the present review may then be corrected, and those who are more 
competent than I to deal with Sibelius’ work will be able to analyse Everyman in the 
context of the master’s entire output. H. K. 


II. Ethel Smyth's The Boatswain's Mate 


ETHEL SMYTH's comic opera in two acts (after a tale by W. W. Jacobs), was last performed 
in London in 1933 at Sadler's Wells. Thus its revival, by the Opera School in December 
last—a talented performance, produced by Joan Cross—was something of a first perfor- 
mance for a new generation, born, like myself, just a few years before the work’s last 
appearance; hence my inclusion of the piece. 

Ethel Smyth's opera, remarkably and surprisingly, sets a precedent which has only 
recently been followed up in Lennox Berkeley's A Dinner Engagement and Britten's 
Albert Herring. When the history of English comic opera comes te be written, Dame 
Ethel will be credited as one of the most important founders of the tradition amongst 
composers in this country. In view of the structure of The Boatswain's Mate, mostly set 
pieces linked by recitative or spoken dialogue, its warm-hearted satire (comedy informed 
with compassion), and its by no means crude observation of humble human beings in a 
topical setting, it may be safely prophesied that the opera's historical significance 1s 
assured; it is positively alive with glimpses of an operatic future that Ethel Smyth's 
death in 1944 robbed her of witnessing. But what is so cheering is not the confirmation 
of an historical judgment but the discovery of a real composer. The music of The 
Boatswain's Mate is not only endowed with the most genuine feeling, but is robustly 
personal in style—perhaps more in the treatment of the musical material than in the 
material itself—and displays a creative gift of a high order. Dame Ethel’s strong vocal 
shapes show a nice consideration of the inflections of the English language, many of her 
melodic ideas, though short, are striking, and her transformations of traditional tunes are 
often witty and always apt—for example, in her use in the second act of ‘Oh dear, what 
can the matter be ?’’, the variation is near enough to the old song for the amusing dramati 
point to be made quite clearly, and yet far enough removed from the original for it to be 
enjoyed as a thoroughly composed transfiguration. There are many aspects of The 
Boatswain's Mate that might profitably be discussed; its intimations of musical prose, the 
unexpected asymmetrical schemes of some of its melodies, its fresh humour—an excellent 
waltz for the disposal of the “‘body’’!—the vitality of its rhythms, and the astringency of 
its anti-romanticism, the latter a characteristic, indeed, of Mrs. Waters, the opera's central 
dramatic figure. The one appearance of the male chorus is splendidly calculated. It 1s 
surely time that we heard more of Ethel Smyth’s operatic music. There seems no reason 
now why The Boatswain's Mate should not be restored to the repertory of one of our opera 
houses. Stageworthy works by native composers are not so frequent that we can afford 
to neglect one so competent, mature, and, in its modest way, inspired. D.M 


III. Schénberg's op. 40 
Another work which smuggles itself into this feature under right pretences is Schon- 
berg’s only organ work (1941, published in 1947 by The H. W. Gray Co., New York), the D 


, 
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minor Variations on a Recitative. While this unprecedented exploration of the organ’s 
resources has previously been discussed in our First Performances section, a broadcast 
from Hamburg on 16th March revealed what, to my knowledge, was the first good 
performance of the piece. Incidentally, it may also have been the first German per- 
formance; I missed the first minute and did not hear the announcement. Peter Wackwitz 
was the penetrating organist; he made the work entirely comprehensible. 


(1) Tonality and harmony. The exceedingly chromatic treatment of the tonal 
development yet always remembers the home key; there is no modulation, no progression, 
no chord which obscures—even where it contradicts—the primacy of D minor. Thus, 
the different harmonic structures are as ‘‘thematic’’ as the melodic developments. Super- 
ficially, the harmonic idiom is strongly influenced by Reger, but underneath, in the widely- 
arching harmonic methods, Bach's influence makes itself felt far more intensely—more 
thoroughly indeed than Bach's influence on Reger. The harmony is immeasurably more 
complex and difficult than are the vertical aspects of any of Schénberg’s twelve-tone works. 
It might as well be said here that at the present stage of dodecaphony’s development, 
every twelve-tone work whose harmony is as complicated as, mutatis mutandis, that of a 
chromatic tonal composition, is absolute fake and has never been heard through by the 
composer in the first place. It is instructive to observe how strongly Schénberg’s in- 
invariably simple twelve-tone harmony contrasts with his complex twelve-tone counter- 
point. 

(2) Counterpoint. It is surprising that neither Stuckenschmidt' nor Searle? mentions 
the contrapuntal aspect of the work. For one thing, Schénberg’s harmony has always 
tended to be contrapuntal, even in pre-dodecaphonic, tonal times, and the contrapuntal, 
chromatic passing notes of the organ Variations make for a wealth of harmonic relations 
and interpretations which, again, develop Bach's approach. For another thing, the 
crystalline textural clarity of Schénberg’s fugal and other polyphonic structures puts the 
organ back on the map, and all those contemporary composers who despise the instrument 
are urgently invited to study the work. 


(3) Melody and rhythmic structure. Owing to the basically tonal approach, the melodies 
and rhythmic structures are much simpler than those of the twelve-tone works, in propor- 
tion as the harmony is more complex. Tere are far fewer melodic abridgments and 
contractions, and each variation retains its stable and strongly defined rhythmic charac- 
ter. The tonal demands of symmetry make themselves felt behind all the more “‘prosaic’’ 
structures, and Schénberg’s reversion to eighteenth-century models of rhythmic structure 
seems quite conscious—an impression that is harmonically confirmed by the Picardy 
Third. There is even an outspoken eighteenth-century rhythm and contour treated, 
moreover, sequentially; but characteristically enough, it is 2 consequent, and the ante- 
cedent is omitted. At the same time, the (developing*) variations on the recitative and, in 
fact, the structure of the recitative itself, are intensely influenced by SchOnberg’s twelve- 
tone technique and its serial methods which, however, submit throughout to the require- 
ments of tonal organization. (This is not self-evident: Stravinsky's Jn Memoriam Dylan 
Thomas, for example, is serial without being atonal, yet its five-note row does not bow 
to the unifying demands of tonality but, on the contrary, undertakes itself the basic task 
of unification.) The melodic style throws those conjunct motions into relief which are a 
fairly consistent feature of Schénberg’s horizontal inventions, but have been consistently 


'H. H. Stuckenschmidt, Arnold Schdénberg, Ziirich, 1951. 

* Humphrey Searle, ““Schoenberg’’, in Grove V. Where, incidentally, did Searle find his date 

of composition (1940)? As far as I am aware, Schénberg completed the work on 12th October, 
1941. 
* Nobody— not even he himself—has noticed that Schénberg's English term, “developing 
variation”, is not, unfortunately, quite identical with his original German term, “entwickelnde 
Variation". “‘Entwickelnd” is unambiguously transitive, i.e. the variation develops something. 
The exact German equivalent to the intransitively “developing variation’’ would be reflexive, 
that is, ‘sich entwickelnde Variation’’. It will be seen that the difference in meaning is of musical 
importance. In the circumstances, “developmental variation”’ might be preferable. 
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overlooked, for the simple reason that his wide leaps attract the snoozing attention more 
readily. 

(4) Expression. The majestic aspects of the score have their precedents in organ 
music, but the explosive passion transforms the organ into a new instrument. At the 
climax of the passionate build-up, a clear cadence in the Wechseldominante's tonic minor 
establishes a provisional end (more than one dam is needed to stem the flow of this music!), 
whereupon the structure quiets down and the texture is thinned out until the final 
Steigerung—a formal approach that is as reminiscent of Beethoven as is the musical 
character that necessitates it. H. K. 


IV. Bizet's Procopio” 


Don Procopio, a comic opera in two acts by Bizet (libretto by Carlo Cambiazzio), was 
presented for the first time in England at University College, London, on 2nd February, 
by the University College Music Society. 

“In 1857 Bizet was awarded the Prix de Rome which enabled him to study in Italy for three 
years, and it was during this period, in 1858, that he composed Don Procopto. . . . The music 
is unashamedly Italian in style. Bizet himself wrote, ‘On Italian words one must write Italian 
music; I have not tried to cast off this influence’. Nevertheless there are several passages 
which appear in Bizet’'s later works. The march theme which heralds the arrival of Odoardo 
in Act I is used in the finale of the Symphony in C, several themes in the finale of Act I appear 
in The Faw Maid of Perth, as does Odoardo’s serenade at the beginning of Act I]. . . . Finally, 
the little chorus with Pasquino in Act II is the same as that which ends Act I of The Pearl 
Fishers, though in the published vocal score the melody has been altered, presumably by 
Malherbé, who was also responsible for composing the recitatives found in the vocal score, 
but not used in our performances.” 

This informative programme note says, more or less, all that needs to be said. The 
short, but perhaps not short enough, work treats a stock operatic joke—the ettorts of a 
young girl to shake off the attentions of a miserly bachelor and marry the man of her 
own choice—in stock Italian terms.' Rossini, Donizetti, and Verdi? are three of the com- 
posers whose characteristic rhythms, forms and melodic ideas Bizet cheerfully borrows 
and puts to his own use. His own personality only very rarely makes an appearance 
When it does, as in the march which introduces Odoardo in act one, or the inspired serenade 
between the lovers which opens act two, the music becomes not only distinctive but mem- 
orable. That he later employed these and cther themes elsewhere suggests that Bizet 
recognized his own contributions and distinguished them from the surrounding pastiche 
But even the pastiche sparkles, though it be imitation paste. Behind the assumption of 
the Italian mask, a Cisguise carried off with brilliant competence (Bizet was twenty 
when he composed the work), there are discernible signs of the emerging master.* 


V. Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Miinchen” 


Richard Strauss’ waltz for orchestra, Minchen, was originally (1939) composed as 
music for a film about that city. It appears that the Nazi authorities banned the film. 
Strauss later revised his waltz,‘ subtitling it ‘‘In memory of Munich”, the city by this time 
having been bombarded; hence the symbolic quotation of a passage from Feuersnot 


' Bizet found the text in a second-hand bookshop in Kome: cf. Martin Cooper, Georges Bizet, 
London, 1938.—CoMPILER 

* In the following year (1859), Bizet wrote from Rome: “I am writing Italian music I mean 
by that, good Italian music— Rossini, Paér, half Donizetti, a quarter of Bellini, a tenth of Verdi, 
a hundredth of Mercadante, and so on!"’ Vid. of. cit.--COMPILER 

* Bizet had composed the opera as his first envot for the Paris Conservatoire which, over the 
signature of Ambroise Thomas, reacted with the following report: “ this work is distinguished 
by its ease and brilliance, its bold and youthful style, qualities precious for the comic genre for 
which the composer shows a marked inclination. We are obliged, however, to censure M. Bizet 
for having written an opera buffa when the regulations demanded a mass. We would remind 
him that the most light-hearted natures acquire, in the meditation and interpretation of things 
sublime, a style which is indispensable even in light compositions and quite essential in any work 
which is to live’. Vid. op. cit.—ComPILerR 

* See compiler’s review of the score in MR, XIII, p. 238 
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(from that opera's fire music). The work was published in 1945 and given its first concert 
performance in London by Norman Del Mar with the Philharmonia Orchestra on 13th 
March. Notwithstanding the city’s changed situation, from prosperity to ruin, Strauss’ 
tribute to Munich is content basically to remain a sentimental one. The waltz itself is 
haunting, melodically and rhythmically, and sounds marvellously well despite the compli- 
cation of its texture; but the middle part is over-elaborated thematically, whereupon the 
textures become less delectable and one begins to suspect the work’s easy-going, unself- 
critical spirit. The waltz is not without its moments of inspiration, but it is almost 
impossible to accept Strauss’ unsceptical over-estimation of its essential triviality. 
Miinchen, despite its many beauties, stands more as a memorial to Strauss’ indulgent self- 
satisfaction than as a tribute to the battered city of his birth. D.M. 


Concerts and Opera 


COVENT GARDEN 
The Midsummer Marriage: 31st January 


ONLY an incurable optimist goes to a new opera expecting to discover a masterpiece— 
there being no Verdi, Wagner or even Puccini to-day. Certainly Michael Tippett’s first 
operatic effort is a dismal failure which the last act, mercifully, saves from absolute 
disaster. By the end of act two, however, even the most enthusiastic opera-goer may well 
be bored stiff. 

Among the many misfortunes with which this unhappy piece has to contend, by far 
the worst is Tippett’s own thoroughly unoperatic libretto. Complex—-at times seemingly 
to the point of sheer gibberish—it has any music, even the music of the spheres, defeated 
before it is written. This is all the more disappointing because some of it, in 
the last act especially, is good enough intrinsically to deserve a better fate. 

As Sosostris, Oralia Dominguez was very impressive in the only grateful singing part, 
whereas the chorus and orchestra under John Pritchard seemed at times to be less than 
fully familiar with their music. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


WiTHIN one week, on 8th and 14th February, both Alceo Galliera and Eugen Jochum 
made Brahms’ E minor Symphony appear frowsty, turgid, lumpish and thoroughly 
unmanageable ; the former I suspect because he is temperamentally out of sympathy with 
the work and the latter because he would not or could not maintain a constant tempo for 
more than a few seconds at atime. Fortunately Galliera’s concert, with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, was redeemed by Géza Anda's perceptive and penetrating insight into Beet- 
hoven's C major piano Concerto, and on 22nd February the Bavarian Radio Symphony 
Orchestra restored their own and Jochum's reputations with an authentic and enthralling 
interpretation of Bruckner’s fourth Symphony which aroused great enthusiasm. Perhaps 
we English may yet see the light! 

On 3rd March William Steinberg conducted the Philharmonia Orchestra in the Haffner 
Symphony, the Emperor Concerto (with Wilhelm Kempff) and the Enigma Variations. 
A number of his recent recordings for Capitol had suggested that here might be one who 
would perpetuate at least some of the best traditions of orchestral conducting; nor were 
we disappointed. His light-weight Haffner concentrated, a shade too exclusively perhaps, 
on the mercurial elements of the score, and though it is the business of the critic to weigh 
interpretations in the balances, only the foolhardy would have dared to find this one 
wanting. Kempff chose to view the Concerto from the classical standpoint—surely the 
right approach, though by no means always adopted—and Steinberg provided a taut, 
vivid and sensitive accompaniment which crossed all the “t’’s and dotted all the ‘1's 
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while seeming to leave the initiative to the soloist, which is more than can be said for 
Galliera’s support of Géza Anda. After the interval there followed an elucidation of the 
Enigma Variations which, for musical insight and interpretive brilliance, matched Victor 
de Sabata’s astonishing achievement in the same work some years ago. Possibly, for 
English ears, Steinberg may have overstressed the Straussian element—especially in the 
finale—but it does exist, and this journal has never willingly provided ammunition for 
parochial armaments. 

Four weeks later, Kubelik’s concert with the same orchestra failed to achieve a similar 
glory; but the Bartered Bride overture, Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra and the Brahms 
B flat Concerto—in that order—make a curiously assorted programme posing formidable 
problems of integration which in this case were not solved. The Smetana, which was 
thrown off with admirable verve and gusto, stirred our enthusiasm for what was to come, 
but the Barték seemed out of place before the interval and the Brahms equally so after it. 
To say that Mme. Bachauer strove manfully with the Concerto is both a tribute to her 
determination and skill and also to suggest that this is fundamentally a man’s piece. 
Her performance was generally fluent and for the most part full-bodied, without carrying 
that last ounce of leonine conviction so essential to a complete realization of the com- 
poser’s intentions. 

WIGMORE HALL 


Felicitas Karrer: 2nd April 


Mozart, K.310; Beethoven, op. 109; Schubert, Impromptu, op. 142/3; Brahms, 

op. 5; Einem, Sonatina, op. 7; Schumann, Fantasiestiichke; Franz $chmidt, 

Toccata. 

Miss KarRRER divided her programme into three groups: Mozart and Beethoven, Schubert 
and Brahms, and finally Einem, Schumann and Schmidt. 

Here is a young artist of altogether exceptional stature. Pianists of impeccable 
technique are not uncommon; while one also finds, from time to time, players of excep- 
tional musical sensitivity who, granted the appropriate technical facility, might become 
great artists. What is so rare and so great a pleasure is the music-making of a real 
artist who has subjugated the technical problems and also commands musicianship of the 
highest order. In the Beethoven, for example, I have seldom experienced such an 
assured mastery of the plasticity of the medium, nor so comprehensive and seemingly 
natural an understanding of the length and the essence of Beethoven's melody. This 
might have been Schnabel, except that Miss Karrer was more accurate than he; and yet, 
strangely, and for minutes at a time, the mind behind this music kept recalling Beethoven 
as he must have appeared to Furtwangler. 

We all know that one of the prime requirements for the dissemination of the true 
essence of music is intense and unflagging concentration on the part of the interpretive 
artist. This is an essential which the greatest artists never forget and seldom neglect. 
In the Beethoven and the Brahms particularly, Miss Karrer showed purely musical 
concentration of the highest order which, fundamentally, was what differentiated her 
performances from others of more than ordinary competence. 

Unexpectedly, in view of what had gone before, the Schubert failed to come off, 
precisely—or so it seemed—on account of an early, fleeting lapse of concentration which 
administered a lethal dose to the composer's intentions. But even the toughest and most 
experienced player could be excused for taking a rest between Beethoven's op. 10g and 
Brahms’ op. 5! 

In fact the programme proved a little long—and great artists can afford to give short 
temporal measure. Schubert, possibly, could have been omitted and Einem certainly, 
for this latter is pot-boiling music which, exceptionally and significantly, Miss Karrer 
played from score. 

Taken as a whole, however, this was a great evening. Miss Karrer must come back 


again, and soon. She is one of the elect few who could learn Busoni's Concerto. 
G.N.S. 
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HALLE 


MANCHESTER has enjoyed one of the better seasons of recent years. In the nineteen- 
fifties there have been, amongst the musical hard-core of the city, one or two winters of 
varying discontent. The magnificence to which Barbirolli raised his young players in the 
early post-war years had seemed to become tarnished by overwork, financial uncertainty, 
changes in personnel and a maddening insistence on stock works which did not measure 
up to the playing standards already established with the orchestra nor to the catholic 
gifts of their musical director. The signs of a routine approach and the portents of 
staleness are seen and heard, in a number of distinguished performances, to have 
evaporated in the present season. 

Many successes, large and small in musical weight, have centred upon the personal 
attitudes—mercurial and intense—of Sir John himself. His performance of Elgar's 
Falstaff was unique and unforgettable; the spoken sketch he gave of his namesake's 
character, invoking Shakespeare, Boito, Verdi and Elgar, was a gem of more than purely 
musical brightness. He followed this with an illustrated reading of Elgar's own notes on 
the work which, during fifty minutes of frenetic audience activity amongst the thirty 
odd confusing printed excerpts, was music abused and time wasted. The performance 
itself followed these extended caprices. There can never have been a finer; the playing 
was breath-taking and Barbirolli's grip and insight registered the unmistakable impress 
of greatness in a conductor. He is easily the greatest living exponent of Elgar. (This, 
however, does not give him the right to neglect the body of choral music and confine the 
talents of his magnificent choir in the interests of an unfailing annual repetition of 
Gerontius!) Fauré’s Pavane was another example of true musicianship. It rarely 
happens in an English concert hall that the original score is read in this little work. Using 
a small mixed choir and proper orchestral balance, the Hallé showed at a stroke the 
difference between what, for orchestra alone, approximates to tea-time music, and the 
products of artistic verisimilitude. 

In the prelude from Capriccio and in the Four last Songs, Barbirolli re-created for us 
his love and understanding of Richard Strauss. Schwarzkopf sang in the latter work. 
She is essentially a lieder singer and, at that, possibly the best soprano living. She got to 
the heart of these songs and every phrase we heard was emotionally complete and wholly 
understanding. We did not hear every phrase. For all Barbirolli’s care, the orchestra 
was too much for her and we left entranced by her physical beauty and her musicianship 
but not by the work—-as we know it can entrance. These songs are an achievement 
comparable with the Four Serious Songs of Brahms: besides them, several established 
works for solo female voice and orchestra, those of Mahler, Debussy and Chausson amongst 
them, are put in their place. We await a soprano who can tackle their weight as well as 
their poetry. 

Before Edmund Rubbra's sixth Symphony had been heard, in London, for the first 
time, Barbirolli had included it in the present Hallé season. The culmination of this 
plan was a great night for him, the composer and for us. The utterly magnificent per- 
formance celebrated an important fact: that one of the greatest living symphonists can 
have his work played so soon under these auspices which have embraced his last two 
symphonies. His joyful Sixth must assuredly remain in the Hallé’s repertoire. This 
last Symphony shows Rubbra again as one of the select souls who can, from big scale work 
to big scale work, demonstrate the power of abstract music. There is nothing that is 
precious, nothing that is self-consciously modernistic, nothing that panders to an era 
growing obesely sated with big works churned out by balladmongers and operatic experi- 
menters. This is music which, like a tree, grows outwardly of its own fibre. It bears no 
fruit that is over-ripened in the sunshine of a built-up esteem. It does not call for the 
nurture, not to say the manure, of those music-farmers who would make of creative music 
in this land a series of limited companies and marketing boards. The symphonies of 
Rubbra are written because he has to write them, and the Sixth is his finest yet. On 
the night, Rubbra was seen to be deeply affected by the performance, and by the 
reception his work had inspired. 


‘ 
- 
‘ 


CONCERTS AND OPERA 15! 


Thus the Hallé medallion has the stamp of Barbirolli’s greatness on one side. On the 
other has been his Beethoven. A performance of Eroica was so lightweight in conception 
that, though every note was played—and accurately—-and the tempi were traditional, a 
visitor from another world could not have known that this was one of the great turning 
points in this world’s music. The effect we heard could have been scored by Haydn-— 
with a few drinks inside him. The accompaniment to Casadeus in the Emperor Concerto 
was as good as that excellent pianist deserved; but the total result was brittle and shiny: 
all its lights were spectacular and none were generated by the score itself. 

There have been opportunities this season to see George Weldon in action as the regular 
second conductor. He gets his best results when orchestral forces are big and where his 
evidently faultless memory for entrances is needed most. Clearly a musician of force and 
personality, he has, technically, one basic fault and it arises from an essential virtue. 
It is doubly apparent—like everything else he does— because he makes it with both hands. 
The fault is that the left hand knows always, and too well, what the right hand is doing 
and the visual result is a lot of wasted energy and the appearance of a flail. The musical 
result is that the players watch the left hand, for entries, equally with the stick. When 
both move together entries are clean; when the hand takes a momentary unexpected 
course, for rest or, more rarely, for sign-making, entries are ragged and tempi sag. There 
have been some splendid performances under Weldon. It was not his fault that Clive 
Lythgoe did the Bliss Concerto less than justice, nor that he had the custodianship of poor 
works by Berners and Samuel Barber. The latter's first Symphony did not strike home 
with anything like the force his smaller works have promised over the years. A pity 
this, for he, foremost amongst contemporary Americans, has those resources of technique 
and imagery which make the symphonist. 

Of visitors, we missed Schmidt-Isserstedt whom illness has kept in Hamburg, and 
welcomed Georges Tzipine both on his own account and in filling the German conductor's 
place. The stature of Barbirolli and the craftsmanship of his colleague Weldon should 
not be allowed to blind Hallé followers to the fact that they and their orchestra are 


systematically starved of big visiting conductors. BB 


LIVERPOOL 


A SEASON in which half the concerts are in the hands of eminent guest conductors is bound 
to disrupt orchestral standards and make the listener overconscious of conducting. The 
orchestra has weathered the changes of style better than one expected, with few occasions 
on which performance obviously suffered from lack of rehearsal. Apart from ‘‘Popular’’ 
and ‘Industrial’ concerts, the normal subscription series has been supplemented by six 
concerts in which the mainstays of the programme have been composed in the twentieth 
century. 

Alfred Wallenstein, aiming at eloquence and breadth of style, opened the proceedings 
The concluding movement of Pictures from an Exhibition was played so broadly that the 
law of gravity took its toll and The Great Gate at Kiev disintegrated. The same pro- 
gramme began with Liverpool's introduction to Frank Martin's Petite Symphonie Concer 
tante—ingenuities I find easier to respect than to enjoy—which proved to be an unfortu- 
nate choice for warming up an orchestra; the first movement went for nothing (24th Sep- 
tember). Subsequent concerts under Wallenstein included Britten's Frank Bridge 
Variations (29th September) and a completely convincing performance of Bruckner's 
fourth Symphony which proved (for the second year in succession) that two or three 
conductors who really know the symphonies could very quickly explode the legend of 
English antipathy to Bruckner. Efrem Kurz was responsible for an exuberant perfor 
mance of Mahler's first Symphony (27th October), casting discretion so far to the winds 
that the final climax could not possibly be bigger than the earlier ones; nevertheless, the 
Mahlerian thanks him for a loving and deeply-felt performance. Hermann Scherchen 
provided the major disappointments: his beat defeated the maximum concentration, 
emphasizing detail at the expense of clarity, finding improbable variations and exaggera- 
tions of tempo inside movements, exaggerating the andante variation of the Evoica’s finale 
to produce a general anxiety neurosis in its bridge passage, and failing to give any clear 
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directions at crucial moments in the finale of the Ninth. He was, however, responsible 
for a reasonable but not oversensitive performance of Britten's Sinfonia da Requiem 
followed by Berg's violin Concerto (Gertler, 30th January). The Berg was almost every- 
thing that Scherchen’s dealings with Schubert and Beethoven were not, and succeeded 
well enough to justify another performance of the work in the near future. With an 
orchestra reduced to a mere handful, Haydn's Trauer Symphony (1st February) was his 
one success in “‘standard’’ music—a superb, stormy and passionate work; it is shameful 
to record that I can find no trace of any earlier performance. This was followed by the 
first English performance of Humphrey Searle’s The Riverrun, with Jean St. Claire as 
reciter. Considerable reflection convinces me that the real gain is the author’s. Read so 
well, the laborious Finnegan's Wake becomes a pleasure. Searle is capable of more 
valuable things than the illustration of complexly exciting texts, and it is impossible to 
find any musical autonomy in this work. The reciter’s silences allow passages of moving, 
imaginative music to emerge, so that it is natural to assume that a composition without 
words on the same theme would have brought greater satisfaction. 

John Pritchard introduced himself as resident conductor with a performance of 
Berlioz’ Grande Messe des Morts, handling it as though he had been conducting it for fifty 
years (16th November). This was the first Liverpoo!] performance, and should be repeated 
while fresh in the memory; for whilst the grandeurs made their full, unbearable effect, the 
more intricate, intimate moments of the Offertorium were not so perfectly realized. At 
this point the orchestra began to show signs of strain; the Death Scene of Gloriana sug- 
gested that the players knew the music distantly—a pity, as this is the only movement 
of the Suite that does not lose by transference from the stage—whilst the Lute Song is 
simply a song and loses beauty when merely played. Seven movements of Schlagobers 
(30th November) were better, but lacking the gemiitlichkeit that is their best justification, 
whilst Verkldrte Nacht played mechanically and without passion (14th December), grew 
simply boring. 

The Gloriana Suite, however, preceded the Miraculous Mandarin, a tour-de-force 
defying judgment at a first hearing. The music grips the imagination more effectively 
than Barték's third piano Concerto, of which Badura-Skoda and Rignold gave a per- 
formance (23rd March) that stands out—-surpassing Kempff in Beethoven's Emperor, a 
performance in which the rondo disintegrated after two superbly played movements 
(1st March). Pritchard’s other novelties were Biacher’s Paganini Variations, elegantly 
and persuasively played, with a wit rare in contemporary music (23rd February) and Niel- 
sen's fourth Symphony (1st March). Nielsen's tonal battles are not models of textural 
clarity, and his symbolic percussion—the rival timpani of this symphony’s finale—seems 
somehow naive, as though the symbolism is to be taken as self-sufficient without any 
convincing thought processes to justify it; but this very enthusiastic performance might 
have been clearer in its over-frequent climaxes. Shostakovich’s fifth Symphony (Kurz, 
19th October) and the piano and violin concertos of Khachaturian (Harry Datyner-- 
Wallenstein, 29th September; Parikian-Pritchard, 29th March) suggest that the Russian 
discipline of thought does no great harm to Shostakovich, but that Khachaturian, whose 
ambitious violin Concerto is poorer music than his ‘popular’ piano Concerto, might profit 
by discipline in the other direction, compelling him to think harder and less complacently. 

This account lacks space to discuss Rignold’s beautifully played but over-analytical 
Falstaff, Beecham's enthusiastic celebration of a Rustic Wedding and an amusing concert 
performance of the first act of Die Walkiire in which Richard Lewis, who recurs at these 
concerts like a decimal, was hopelessly miscast as Siegmund. It would, however, be 
entirely incomplete if it failed to mention three concerts by members of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, ‘‘The Liverpool Chamber Music Group’, under Fritz Spiegl, the principal 
flautist, at which we have had two Bach solo cantatas, concerto movements by Vivaldi 
and Leopold Mozart, the first English performance of Mozart's wind Serenade, K.196f, 
and, with the Northern Singers, conducted by Gordon Thorne, a Bach-Purcell Concert 
that for once gave an adequate measure of Purcell's genius. The only criticism of these 
imaginatively planned and impeccably played concerts is that there are far too few of 
them. H. R. 


‘ 
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Film Music 
and Beyond 


CARMEN A LA HOLLYWOOD 


Nre?TzscHE! might have looked forward to a negroid version of Carmen with the story up 
to date and the music down to earth. In the event, however, the music went straight to 
earth, some of the reasons being surprising. But let us first consider the 


Basic PROPOSITION 

of Carmen Jones, a widely applauded? Twentieth Century-Fox CinemaScope film (complete 
with stereophonic sound, discussion of whose vastly overrated blessings must be reserved 
for a future occasion) based on Billy Rose’s Broadway show (1943; 231 performances), 
produced and directed by Otto Preminger, with book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II, 
musically directed by Herschel Burke Gilbert, and “‘starring’’ the following negroes as 
principals: Harry Belafonte, Dorothy Dandridge, Pearl Bailey, Olga James, and Joe 
Adams. The colour is by De-Luxe and the music, according to the credits, by Bizet. 

The fundamental operatic problem, which proved so dilemmatic for some masters 
(for instance the Austrian Franz Schmidt) that they eventually ceased to write operas 
altogether, consists in the fact that people sing instead of talking. Ia order to make this, 
realistically, nonsensical proposition plausible, a consistent system of purposeful absurdity 
has to be created, and while it is easy to be absurdly meaningful (trash), it is difficult to be 
meaningfully absurd (art). Known by vatious lazy names, such as “operatic convention’ 
and “‘stylization”’, this system becomes more difficult to achieve in proportion as the 
operatic action grows naturalistic. When a degree of naturalism is reached which forces 
the spectator-listener to identify himself so completely with the hero or heroine on a 
factual level that the theatrical illusion takes hold of almost his entire consciousness, 
making him temporarily feel that he participates in a real-life situation, the operatu 
problem has become insoluble. That is why there are no real operatic thrillers, the few 
attempts in that direction having failed. Nor are there tragic musicals or operettas: 
a comedy is from the outset more stylized than a tragedy, for complete tragedies do take 
place in real life, whereas complete comedies don't; the feeling of something being comix 
is in fact the onlooker’s first step towards stylization, and laughter 1s a pre-artistic force 

Carmen's story is in itself a pretty naturalistic tragedy; if you transplant it into a 
contemporary context and introduce spoken dialogue, it becomes doubly so, and by the 
time you have filmed the product and thus, inevitably, increased its naturalism tenfold, 
the operatic problem has moved beyond your reach and you have landed yourself in the 
absurdly meaningful, te. in a vast field of mutually exclusive meanings, a succession of 
events with contradictory terms of reference. 

Far from trying to solve the operatic problem, Otto Preminger never realized it. One 
proof among many: in the mutilated duet at the beginning of the fourth finale, Carmen 
Jones (a former worker in a parachute factory) sings her C major sentence introducing 
the duet proper in a sneering, vibrato-less parlando, reminiscent of the intoxicated poetry 
of an aged Frith Street prostitute. Still absurder, however, is the fact that she and Don 
José (here Joe, a corpora! in the American Air Force) have started singing at all: after an 
extremely naturalistic scene (complete with some preliminary strangling in Hollywood's 
best thriller tradition) in the store room underneath a Chicago boxing arena where the 
prize-fighter Husky Miller has just knocked out his adversary, the sudden musical pre- 
occupations of the protagonists at the climax of the tragedy have an indescribably comu 


effect. 


Randglossen zu Bizets ‘‘Carmen’’. 
**Perhaps the best film ever assembled from operatic material’, according to Cecil Smith in 


Opera, March, 1955. 


‘ 
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THe Musica DERANGEMENT 


This finale is altogether a good example of the kind of re-composition to which Bizet's 
score had to submit. Not content with cutting most of it (including its choral! pillars), 
the film-makers deleted Carmen’s part from the body of the duet, let the concluding 
andante moderato start out of the blue, and extended the coda into the typical Kitsch end 
of a Hollywood musical, throwing in a choral part for the purpose of a racy perfect cadence 
whose melody rises from the dominant to the mediant. It just won't do for Mr. Cecil 
Smith to observe guilelessly that “‘the music is scissored down to the hit-songs of the opera, 
with other bits ef the score played as background and transition music’. The arrange- 
ment isn't half as innocent as that; either Mr. Smith doesn't know Carmen or he has 
snoozed through the film. 

The cuts themselves may be bearable enough where they do away with entire numbers, 
but the savage partial deletions of various set pieces make nonsense of the music. Among 
the pieces which have been omitted, contracted, or curtailed are the Prelude (cut at the 
recapitulation and thus avoiding any reference to the motto theme); the first scena and 
chorus (which is soon cut short and continued as background); the chorus of the cigarette 
girls; the duet between Joe and Cindy Lou (read Micaéla), whose text brings the oedipus 
complex up to scratch (‘You talk just like my maw, you even walk just like my maw’’) 
and which is subjected to a hair-rasing abridgment; the F sharp minor chorus; Carmen's 
A minor canzonet (which, together with its orchestral afterthoughts, is one of the greatest 
inspirations of musical history); the inlermezzo between the first two acts; the Canzonet 
Bohemian; the quintet; Act II's finale and the ensuing intermezzo; Act III's second trio 
(Carmen's F minor song simply ending with one of many unsolicited insertions of the 
motto, and with a kiss for Husky Miller); Act IIL’s ensemble; and Micaéla’s aria, which is 
reduced to one stanza, thought, not sung, by Cindy Lou. ‘The coda of the Toreador’s song 


is vulgar enough to be retained. 
The background music, partly re-scored and, in fact, rewritten, is based on nauseating 


repetitions of various filmic versions of the motto, the refrain from the Avanera, and the 
Seguidille (which, after the smugglers’ scene, is subjected to the most hair-raising Holly- 
wood modulations), and includes the Boys’ Chorus, the flower song, the Canzonet 


Bohemian, the Toreador's song, and Micaéla’s aria. Since all these pieces occur as 
numbers too, Cecil Smith's observation that ‘‘other bits of the score’ are used as back- 
ground is somewhat mystifying. 

When used in the foreground, the Boys’ Chorus is sung a cappella, and hence not 
con molto ritmo, quasi staccato: Britten knew very well what he was doing when he accom- 
panied his Gloriana boys with a drum. The original key, however, is retained. In order 
to keep things going, a piercing train noise joins the final top B of the Seguidille. Note- 
values are freely changed throughout. The Bohemian love song and dance (in Billy 
Pastor's Café) is introduced by an anti-harmonic drum and re-scored accordingly ; besides, 
it is transposed down to G minor. The re-composition of this piece continues until the 
very last beat, which is reharmonized as a Hollywoodian crash chord. The castanet song 
is re-scored (but not transposed) in order to serve as stage dance while Carmen dances 
with Husky Miller. A Bp is inserted in Micaéla’s aria after /unga. During the flower 
song, we are invited to a close inspection of Joe's tonsils. 

THe Text 
would be quite charming if the accents of the lyrics did not so often contradict the rhythm 
of the music. The protagonists’ names in themselves are, | think, delightful, ‘‘Husky 
Miller” for “‘Escamiilo"’ being my favourite. The refrain of the Avanera (sung in the 
canteen) runs, “You go for me, and I'm taboo, but if you're hard to get I go for you . . .” 
—a complex system of mutual contradictions between musical and declamatory accents. 
But there is worse to come at once: “. . .An’ if I do, then you are through, oh boy! . . .” 
The last two words, a bit of “oh” and a lot of ‘‘boy’’, together replace the score’s semi- 
quaver g’ by way of a stressedly sexy, retarding parlando which destroys the entire 
rhythmic structure. The end of the refrain necessitates the omission of Bizet’s ornament: 
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“. . . If L love you, that's the end of you’’. Nor does the opening sentence show much 
concern for the melodic structure: ‘‘Love's a baby that grows up wild .. .”’. Again, in 
the Seguidille (sung in a car), the rhythmic structure of the repeated ep’—ep’ (semiquavers) 

d’ (quaver)—d’-d’ (semiquavers) is thus treated: . . What d'you say, brother, what 
d’you say, brother .. ."". In the Toreador’s song (infer alia), additional quavers had to 
be slipped in in order to make room for the text, but“. . . keep punching till you make 
your punches tell’’ isn't a bad line—certainly better than many a respectable translation 
Finally, I tried in vain to find at least a textual reason for the musical unreason of, on the 
one hand, omitting the tertian snap on the dominant in the retrain of the Canzonet 
Bohemian and, on the other, inserting a tertian snap on the tonic in each preceding perfect 
cadence—a ridiculous procedure. 


INTERPRETATION AND PERFORMANCE 


Expecting a full-blooded interpretation, Nietzsche would have been aghast at the 
academic, or rather ‘‘academy”’ approach of these negro singers. (Ihe dubbed voices of 
the principal pair are those of Marilynn Horne and Le Vern Hutcherson.) They phrase 
like pupils, insert goody-goody rubatt, make every bar-line audible when the melody asks 
for increased relaxation or tension, are flaccid rhythmicaliy, heecdless dynamically, and 
weak vocally; an occasional, unfunctional show of sexiness (such as Carmen's above 
mentioned ‘‘oh boy!"’) only throws the pitiable anaemia of the phrasings into stronger 
relief. In view of the bloodless interpretation of the Prelude, however, one hesitates to 
lay the entire blame on the singers themselves. Whose idea was Husky's husky stanza? 

Nor is the performance as much as adequate from the technical point of view. Disto 
nations abound (quintet!), quite often the score is unintentionally disregarded, and where 
forte and piano are taken note of, the one is screamed, the other crooned. There is no 
question of real artistic differentiations of any kind, dynamic or agogic: even where such 
shadings are attempted, they do not materialize 


CONCLUSION 


I missed the French Carmen tilm a few years ago, but in any case it would seem that 
such an opera is not easily filmable without throwing the fundamental operatic problem 
to the winds. ‘‘Why not film Porgy and Bess?’’, we hear the spirit of Nietzsche ask, as 
soon as he has recovered from the shock. Even there, however, the operatic problem 
would have to be tackled conscientiously. H. Kk 


Book Reviews 


The Bach Family: Seven Generations of Creative Genius 
+ 514. (George Allen and Unwin.) 1954. 458 

The Bach family, considered as a musical phenomenon, extends over a period of two 
hundred years. During that time, seven generations came and went. Creative ability 
rose to various levels in the passing generations, reaching respectable heights in many 
members of the family, and, in one of them, attaining to the supremacy of genius. So 
mighty is that genius, and so beloved, that for something like a hundred years researchers 
have shown an ant-like industry in their determination to unearth every buried detail 
about the family background of Johann Sebastian Bach, counting themselves richly 
rewarded if a few, small facts should turn up, and so enable our cairn of knowledge to grow 
larger. It is a perfect parallel with the devoted research which goes on in the literary 
world for Shakespearean documentation, although more productive in the case of the Bachs 
The facts bearing on the history of this large family are scattered widely: in books, in 
reports, in catalogues, and in periodicals both familiar and obscure; the range is as extended 


By Karl Geiringer. Pp. xiv 
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geographically as temporally. The task of assembling and ordering them in one easily 
accessible volume has been undertaken by Dr. Karl Geiringer in collaboration with his 
wife, Dr. Irene Geiringer. Dr. Geiringer is, of course, well known as an authority on 
Haydn, and has written a fine study of Brahms. And now this book places him in the 
very front rank of Bach specialists. It is a long, detailed and fascinatingly interesting 
exposition of the history of the Bach family, its rise, triumph, decline and fall. His 
bibliography bears witness to the extensive nature of the documentation, and his own 
labour in assimilating and shaping his material 

His opening chapters, in which he has been able to use a great deal of hitherto in- 
accessible material, trace the stories of the seventeenth-century Bachs—the sons and 
grandsons of Veit Bach, the miller who strummed his zither while the corn was being 
ground. The background is old, provincial Germany, the Thuringian towns of Erfurt, 
Arnstadt, Eisenach and so on, lovely in themselves but, in those days, racked with plague, 
famine and war. Dr. Geiringer’s pages read like a ‘‘family’’ novel—-the Bach Saga—save 
that no novelist would have been so careless and confused in giving his characters such 
names! There is a distinct “family” character, an inheritance which we find in one after 
another of these sons and brothers, uncles and nephews—industrious, rather obstinate, 
certainly not to be put upon and very conscious of their dues, religious to a degree and 
yet not without a certain earthiness which is often found to accompany the devout, and, 
above all, musical: performing, composing, teaching, until their very name became 
synonymous throughout Thuringia and beyond with ‘‘musician’’. Dr. Geiringer’s small, 
interpolated monographs on the music of these ‘‘ancestral’’ Bachs are extremely valuable 

As we read these early chapters (and a word must be given to the endearing vignette 
of old Heinrich Bach (1615-1692), who settled down in Arnstadt, married the girl of his 
choice, served the town as its ill-paid organist for fifty years, bred five children, and was 
beloved by all the townsfolk for his cheerfulness, his rectitude and his music) we arecon- 
scious of an urge almost a hurrying —forward: the stream quickens as it gathers in its 
tributaries and prepares to pour its flood in the mighty cascade which 1s its most astoun- 
ding feature. After a long and affectionate study of the music of Johann Ludwig Bach 
(1677-1741) we come, at length, to the chapters on his cousin, Johann Sebastian, whose 
subsequent fame has, perhaps unfairly, eclipsed his own completely. Dr. Geiringer sub- 
divides the composer's story into chapters entitled: Apprenticeship (1655-1703), Years of 
Growth (1703-1708), The Great Organist (1708-1717), Court Conductor and Princely 
rend (1717-1727), Thomas Cantor and Director Musices at Leipzig (1723-1750), 
Sebastian and his family. There is much new material in these chapters to fill in the out- 
lines of the familiar story, which is told in a vigorous, fresh and intimate manner. The 
music is penetratingly dealt with under the heads: (1) Voices and Instruments, (2) Organ 
Solo, (4) Clavier Solo and (4) String and Wind Instruments; Concertos. 

The closing chapters are concerned with the sons and grandsons of Johann Sebastian 
First, two of the sons by his wife, Maria: Wilhelm Friedemann, the ‘‘Halle’’ Bach, whose 
music is surely most undeservedly neglected, at least, that is the impression which most 
readers of Dr. Geiringer’s discourse upon it will feel; then the best known of the sons, 
Carl Phiipp Emanuel. Emanuel’s compositions are reviewed in an extensive and thorough 
essay which finds their links with the past: 


.. . the frequent use of sequences, the rhythmic uniformity of the compositions, and their 
heavy, Baroque cadences follow the idiom of the Thomas Cantor. . . . 


and later, their links with the future: 


... Though his works . . . speak the highly emotional language of the Sturm und Drang 
(Storm and Stress) dominating the literature of the period, they reveal at the same time a 
supreme mastery of all technical problems. The composer showed but little interest in, or 
understanding of, the steady growth of classical feeling in music. On the other hand their 
passionate subjectivism links these Hamburg works with the newly rising trends of Romanti- 
cism, 


In the two younger sons, by the second wife Anna Magdalena, Johann Christoph 
Friedrich (1732-1795) and Johann Christian (1735-1782), known as the “London” Bach, 


; 
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and in their descendants, the flame expires. The creative genius of the family gradually 
disappears: in music it flickers spasmodically, tries to assert itself in a new field —that of 
painting, fails and dies 

Dr. Geiringer’s book is a magnificent achevement. It is the result of dedicated labour, 
and if it has faults, they are there simply because human products never have been 
perfect. His musical examples are lavish, and there are twenty-six half-tone plates, 
mostly portraits of the family, or music facsimiles 

A unique family: and, in one respect, in its lavish internal documentation, uniquely 
self-conscious 


The Oxford Junior Companion to Music. By Percy A. Scholes. Pp. xvii + 435. (Oxford 
University Press.) 1954 358 

Dr. Percy A. Scholes’ Junior Companion to Music is a dictionary of music and musicians 
for the young. It would be unkind to qualify the description with the term “‘glorified”’ 
but it is, in fact, the type of amplified and illustrated and featured book of reference which 
one involuntarily thinks of as a “‘glorified dictionary’: the type of book which is usually 
got up by hack writers for obscure publishers and hawked from door to door by travelling 
salesmen. The Junior Companion is written for the sons and daughters of those grown-up 
musicians for whom Dr. Scholes published his well known Companion to Music in 193% 
He admits as much in the preface where he addresses his young reader thus 

“Keep this book by you until you begin to grow out of it, and then put it aside and in its 
place turn to its mother volume, the Oxford Companion to Music, which ts intended for grown 
up musicians to read and consult when in want of information 

Youngsters are not, of course, “‘reference-book'’ minded—at least, the average 
youngster is not (and Dr. Scholes is obviously providing a “Companion” for the average 
junior: the above-average young musician will consult Grove). One of the hardest tasks 
undertaken by the schoolteacher is that of persuading pupils to use—even to use unwisely, 
but, at any rate, to use—the dictionary or the encyclopadia or the gazetteer for informa 
tion upon incidental topics. Accordingly, Dr. Scholes’ expressed hoped that his book will 
appeal to children between the ages of 5 or 9 and 15 or 16 strikes this reviewer as far too 
optimusti The downward limit is too low. One can see what Dr. Scholes and his 
publishers are after. They have attempted to cater for the young boy or girl pianist, 
we will say, who has fallen in love with a Chopin Nocturne; and so ‘Chopin’ and “' Noc 
turne’’ (to say nothing of “Pianoforte’’) are both lovingly expounded and generously 
illustrated. Or perhaps the hymn-tune Rockingham has caught the fancy of the youngest 
chorister; he could find the tune of his fancy well described and annotated if he cared to 
hunt in the likely places. 

Since teachers never tire in their attempts to induce in children a habit of searching 
in reference books they will see that this one 1s added to the library shelves of home and 
school and college where young scholars may get at it 

And a very good thing, too. This book has not been produced by a hack writer tor an 
obscure publisher. It is, actually, a very fine production, and Oxford University Press 
have made as worthy a job of this Junior Compamion as of its senior predecessor. An 
even better job as far as disposition of pictures 1s concerned, for there are no occasional 
half-tone plates bearing the bloated harvest of illustrations for a text which may extend 
each way for a dozen or so pages 

The chief composers are all treated on the same basic plan: a short—mainly biographi 
cal—introduction is followed by a ‘Facts and Incidents’ section where all the best 
known anecdotes (and, unfortunately, many of the best-known myths) are listed succinctly 
for the young reader. ‘The relative amount of space devoted to the leading actors in the 
play of music are, perhaps, disproportionate. Dr. Scholes would plead, and with much 
justification, that he 1s considering the child and the master, and is not concerned with the 
views of the adult, professional musician. So Mendelssohn is given over four pages and 
Berlioz only half a page, because Mendelssohn 1s a living force in the music of school 
children, and Berlioz is only a name (how could it be otherwise’). But even if we allow 
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this plea there are capricious allotments and, in one or two cases, prejudice creates a wilful 
attempt to bias the innocent young mind! One might question the necessity, for instance, 
of giving two whole pages to the faded and tiresome Macdowell, in view of Stanford's or 
Rossini's poor little amount. The entry for Hugo Wolf, and that for Schénberg, cover, 
by a facetious and patronizing tone, sneers which it is surprising to encounter in 1954. 

The picture illustrations of the text are engagingly fresh and varied. A truly ex- 
perienced and knowledgeable mind is at work here. The range is enormous: from fifteenth- 
century woodcuts to photographs taken a year or so ago; and all are used with point and 
discretion. A word of praise must be squeezed in here for the numerous expositions by 
chart and photograph of musical instruments—mostly in the hands of their respective 
instrumentalists, 

The lavish music illustrations of the text are equally fascinating. For ‘Waltz’, to 
give an example, Dr. Scholes quotes an extract from a pianoforte waltz by Hely-Hutchin- 
son——written when the composer was 74 years old! It is unbelievably good in itself, 
and exceliently designed to intrigue and satisfy any inquiring youngster. 

The book has, as prelude, a set of tables of notation, and, as postlude, a pronouncing 
glossary; it is difficult to see how either could be bettered. M. J. E. B. 


Singing for Amateurs, By Richard M. Graves. Pp. xxiv + 120. (Oxford University 
Press.) 1954. 128. 6d. 

Full of sound ideas, and opinions expressed trenchantly and with occasional touches of 
real wit, this book should make agreeable and valuable reading, not only for the amateur 
to whom it is addressed, but for the professional singer and teacher. An excellent preface 
by the late Kichard Capell makes us lament anew the loss of so valuable and knowledge- 
able a critic whose advice, the result of a lifetime devoted to the subject, was always 
available to any singer and teacher. 

The great merit of this book lies in its unpretentiousness and lack of any involved 
technical approach. On the contrary, the author deprecates the modern tendency to 
attach exaggerated importance to the physiological approach favoured by so many 
teachers, a knowledge which, though essential to the teacher, is apt to confuse the student. 
The book is written in a light style, easy to read and though one may disagree with some 
of the likes and dislikes, such as unaccompanied solo singing and violin playing, one feels 
that they arise out of deep personal feeling, if not past suffering and are expressed with 
considerable humour. 

Fortunate in being the member of a large family, many given to the performance and 
enjoyment of music, the author, whilst realizing the value that radio and disc music 
properly used can be to musical development, fears and dreads the effect of increasing 
television and canned music on family life and music making among amateurs who are the 
backbone of all the musical life of a country. 

His suggestion that talks on the instruction of singing given on the wireless by teachers 
and singers of the front rank would prove valuable, not only to amateurs but as refreshers 
for the present day financially struggling professional, and teachers bogged in a rut, 
might be well worth the consideration of the BBC, provided they were truly educational 
and not a means of boosting a certain book or teacher. 

Chapter 2 opens with the self-evident statement that the first requirement for a singer 
is a voice, and by this is not meant a voice for stardom or a professional career, but one to 
which one can listen without distaste. He stresses the value of the choirboys’ training, 
not equally beautiful in all countries. His experience of a performance of Trovatore in 
Constantinople by hideous-voiced children must have been shattering indeed. The 
transition from choirboy to adult singer is a controversial point for which he offers no 
solution. 

Agreeing that dissection of the human body by all and sundry to satisfy their curiosity 
regarding the whole process of tone production would be impossible if not unwise, the 
author offers the delightful alternative of a mechanical automaton animated by a fountain 
and fireworks, and large enough to contain a student and teacher; though perhaps hardly 
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leading to an academic result, this would certainly add both spice and variety to any dull- 
ness of routine. 

Having observed the unpleasing methods and failings by which such creatures as lions, 
asses, dogs and cats produce their voices, even including birds whose achievements he 
finds overpraised and their repertoire negligible, the author is convinced that the human 
voice, at its best, is the most beautiful instrument which art or nature has made. Agreeing 
that the supremacy of the voice in comparison with man-made instruments is a matter 
of opinion, he holds that at best it is equal in beauty of tone to any instrument and has 
other advantages which he enumerates; all of which, whilst true, presuppose Mr. Graves’ 
‘best’ as approaching the superhuman. 

In chapter 4 the author points out to the amateur the difficulties, hardships and often 
meagre financial rewards of the present-day professional vocalist and warns against the 
attempt of transition from amateur to professional status of any but the most highly gifted 

Returning to the amateur he lays great stress on the fact that for them too, singing 
lessons are essential (and believes that radio talks on the line indicated would act as a 
stimulant) and that without expert guidance they are apt to produce their voices in- 
correctly and lose what natural resonance they possess. Critical of the unqualified and 
unlicensed teacher, he points out that competent teachers are to be found in most cities. 
Chapter 5 deals with platform manners and technique, matters of supreme importance so 
frequently neglected. On breath control, the open throat, resonance, attack and articula- 
tion ideas are clearly and precisely stated in non-technical language 

“Good singing is something that goes far beyond the production of beautiful sounds”. 
This phrase opens the chapter on interpretation and really sums it up. The author then 
devotes the remaining chapters to what is comprised by the phrase, choice of songs: both 
solo, choral and madrigal literature. The book is concise, but covers so much that is 
essential that to read it is truly rewarding. 


Reviews of Music 


Bach. Kunst der Fuge. Canon alla Decima and Canon all’ Ottava (edited for violin and 
viola by Watson Forbes). (Peters.) Parts, 4s 
Kunst der Fuge. Contrapunctus VILL and Contrapunctus XILL (edited for violin, 
viola and violoncello by Watson Forbes). (Peters.) Parts, 4s. 
Mozart. Kammerkonzert (in E flat K.449). Edited by Bruno Hinze-Reinhold. (Peters.) 
Score for two pianos, 9s. 6d 
Little need be said about Mr. Forbes’ musicianly editing of the four numbers from 
The Art of Fugue, as everyone knows all too well, The Art lends itself to transcription better 


than most keyboard music. 
The Mozart Kammerkonzert is a piano concerto which Mozart himself described as 


“of a quite peculiar kind, written for a small rather than a large orchestra’ in which the 
wind (pairs of oboes and horns) can be dispensed with ad lib. The editor has accordingly 
dispensed with them—and provided a text which must be described as workmanlike rather 


than scholarly. 


Florian Gassmann. Trio (Sonata) in E flat for flute, violin (or two violins) and viola. 
Kistner & Siegel (“Organum"’). Score and parts, 6s. 6d 

Andreas Eler. Quartet in E flat, op. 2, no. 3, for two violins, viola and violoncello. Kistner 
& Siegel (“Organum"’). Score and parts, 20s 

Michael Praetorius. Geistliches Konzert, ‘‘Wie schon leuchtet der Morgenstern”. (Kulen- 
burg.) Miniature score, 3s. 6d. 

The two additions to the well-known “‘Organum” series, now edited by Hans Albrecht, 
are pleasant but rather undistinguished compositions by minor musicians of the late 
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eighteenth century: the Sudeten Gassmann and the Alsatian Eler, respectively Viennese 
and Parisian by adoption. Neither is without interest, however: the Gassmann, one of a 
set of six, a typical product of the Age of Sentiment, for its unusual combination, the Eler 
~-which must date from the 17g0s——for its premonitions of romanticism. Eler’'s chromati- 
cisms and the sentimental diatonicism of his slow movement both anticipate Spohr, and 
the second subject of his first movement is marked by the sinuous, plastic melodic curves 
that characterize so much German music of the early romantic period. 

The Praetorius getstliches Konzert is another matter. (It is extraordinary that no one 
pointed out to Dr. Kedlich and Messrs. Eulenburg that the English for Choralkonzert is 
“chorale concerto”; not ‘chorale concert’’—-which appears again and again, not as an 
isolated misprint.) This is a real masterpiece of Lutheran music: the most elaborate of 
Praetorius’ several settings of Nicolai’s words and tune, and one of the prototypes of a 
method of chorale treatment familiar from the organ preludes of Pachelbel and some of 
Bach's. This particular setting is from Praetorius’ Polyhymnia Caduceatnix (1619) 
and Dr. Kedlich’s rich performing version, which has been recorded in Vol. LV of The 
History of Music in Sound, is based on the principles laid down by the composer in the 
third volume of his Syntagma musicum. 


Thomas Tallis. Complete Keyboard Works. Edited by Denis Stevens. (Hinrichsen.) 
78. 6d. 


Tallis’ keyboard music “bridges the artistic gap between the compositions of the early 
Tudor organists (Kedford, Thorne, Kyrton and many others) and the better-known works 
of the English virginalists’’. Except the two pieces on “Felix namque’’ and the “Lesson: 
Two Parts in One”, it all appears to be organ music and is marked by a quiet beauty 
closely akin to that of Redford, beside which most of it appears in the Mulliner Book. ‘That 
raises a rather curious point. Mr. Stevens says in his introduction that he is ‘‘aware 
that most of these pieces have been printed before during the last century and a half, but 
the editions in question are either difficult of access or irrevocably out of print’. That 
seems a trifle disingenuous, considering that twelve of the seventeen pieces were edited by 
Mr. Stevens himself a few years ago for the first volume of Musica Britannica, which 
can hardly be described as ‘difficult of access"’ or “irrevocably out of print’. 

One naturally compares Mr. Stevens’ two editions. In some cases (e.g. the hymn 
** Jam lucis orto sideve’’) the new edition appears to be identical with that of the Mulliner 
Book, so that one wonders on what ground copyright is claimed for Hinrichsen Edition 
Ltd. The most interesting changes are the rebarring of certain pieces in § } instead of }. 
There are a few additions to and subtractions from the editorial suggestions of musica 
ficta. And there are other textual points worth noting; for instance, in the second bar 
of the first piece, ‘‘Clarifica me Pater—I1"’, there is a B natural which presumably corrects 
an error in the Mulliner Book (no. 99), and six bars from the end of the hymn ‘‘/ste 
confessor’ an E flat is now embodied in the main text instead of remaining an editorial 
suggestion as in no. 106 of the Mullinery Book. G. A. 


New Music: A Critical Interim Report 


BY 


HANS F. REDLICH 


Tue torrents of new music gushing forth from the printing presses of English and American 
publishers create new problems of organization for the conscientious reviewer. It seems 
evident that, while present limitations of space continue to exclude any detailed analytical 
treatment of works truly deserving of such critical methods, the reviewer's attention will 
have to remain focused on the species rather than on the individual work of art. The 
critic's conscience will no doubt feel dissatisfied, but his sense of justice may derive some 
consolation from the thought that a summary discussion is surely better than irresponsible 
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silence. It so happens that the musical harvest of 1953-54 is truly prodigious, comprising 
mature and stimulating products from the pens of authoritative composers in the English- 
speaking world. It is a measure of its present supremacy that a discussion of new English 
and American music approximates very nearly to a critical assessment of musical culture 
in general. 

I. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


(a4) SYMPHONY AND SERENADE 
Malcolm Arnold. Symphony no. 2, op. 40. Pocket score, (Paterson's Publ. Ltd.) 10s 
Samuel Barber. Second Symphony op. 19. Full score. (Chappell & Co.) 108, 6d, 
Lennox Berkeley. Serenade for Strings. Pocket score. (Chester.) 4s 


Aaron Copland. Preamble for a solemn occasion. Full score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 1os. 
john Henry. Fullscore. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 9s 

Manuel de Falla. Homenajes for orchestra. Pocket score. (Chester.) 7s. 6d. 

John Gardner. Symphony no. 1 in D minor. Full score. (Oxford University Press.) 
Ids. 

Alun Hoddinott. Nocturne for Orchestra, op. 5. Fullscore. (Oxford University Press.) 
6s. 

Franz Reizenstein. Serenade in FP. Full score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 42s. 

Igor Stravinsky The Fairy’s Wiss. (Revision 1950.) Piano reduction (Boosey & 
Hawkes.) 15s 

R. Vaughan Williams. Sinfonia Antartica. Full score. (Oxford University Press.) 
178. 6d 


Shortly after the end of the last war younger British composers (Rubbra excluded) 
seemed to fight shy of the symphony. As may be seen from the above list, this attitude 
has undergone a significant change, with representatives of the youngest generation of 
British composers pitted in the symphonic arena against Britain's indefatigable “Grand 
old man” of music. 

Vaughan Williams’ symphonies seem to me to show a certain conceptual (if not 
idiomatic) affinity with Mahler (on whom Vaughan Williams, the self-appointed amateur 
critic, comments with quite unwarranted harshness), in so far as they aim to express 
metaphysical experience by way of programmatic pictorialism. Their close associations 
with the world of opera, cantata and symphonic tone-poem are not always as easily 
traceable as in the case of the fifth Symphony with its programmatic dénouement by way 
of the Pilgrim's Progress. Again V. W. seems to share with Mahler the tendency to cover 
up his tracks behind the blinds of half or completely supressed programmes—as in the 
case of the sixth Symphony whose programmatic bias has been asserted by Frank Howes, 
in the teeth of the composer's self-analytical opposition. However in his latest Symphony 
he blandly admits the work's film-sponsored origin in a prefatory footnote strangely 
redundant in a score so utterly devoid of serious symphonic pretensions. For in his 
Sinfonia Antartica V.W. has exorcised the spirit of the species with his off-stage noises of 
wind machine,' vibraphone,? deep bells, wordless women’s chorus etc. much more efficiently 
than Mahler with his much maligned hammer and cowbells. As Frank Howes’ com- 
mentary® convincingly demonstrates, there is but little structural coherence or thematic 
integration between the five movements whose unashamedly descriptive attitude is under- 
scored by grandiloquent quotations from Donne, Coleridge and Shelley. However, 
symphony’s loss has in this case been the cinema's gain. It is superb film music (as so 
much in V.W.’s earlier symphonies, despite their more orthodox methods) and it magni- 
ficently reproduces in a chain of fascinating sonorities the horrors of Captain Scott's tragic 

4 the composer's almost visible embarrassment, embodied in the score’s directive “‘out of 
sight” 
. *Symphonically hardly admissible, despite its magical evocative use in Berg's Lulu, 
* Frank Howes, The Music of Ralph Vaughan Williams, London, 1954, pp. 67-81. 
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Polar expedition. The final desolation, so eloquently expressed in the female ‘‘chorus 
without words” at the very end, re-echoes the composer's anguish in the coda of the pre- 
ceding, sixth Symphony. I certainly do not wish to quarrel with Howes’ truly poetical 
comment on both works. But I keep wondering whether V.W.’s symphonic despair may 
not be a distant relation of Nietzsche's Melancholie des Unvermdgens’’, which he attributed 
to the habitual gloom of Brahms? 

While V.W. seems to become engulfed in the mists of iilustrative film-montage, John 
Gardner, his youthful successor, stakes a claim to future eminence with his remarkable 
first Symphony, op. 2, composed in 1951. Its traditional four movements are scored 
with deft lucidity for the traditional large orchestra with triple woodwind and heavy 
brass. Its musical idiom is one of unexpected and very agreeable sobriety and freshness. 
The symphonic arena seems at last cleared of the ghostly echoes of Ravel and Sibelius, 
except for a slightly Sibelian tinge in the B major trio. The movements progress organi- 
cally by thematic evolution. They also appear to be closely inter-connected by virtue of 
their derivation from a single root-motive: 


Horns) 


The use of the motto theme with its transformations into a scherzo, a variational adagio 
and finally into a slightly Bartékian finale reveals the soundness of Gardner's symphonic 
methods. His Symphony is full of purpose, development and truly musical experience. 
It is a pleasure to listen to, even where the models for its sonorities fairly obtrude them- 
selves, as at the end of the first movement with its muted trombones a la Wozzeck. This is 
surely the most brilliant ‘Number One’ among recent British symphonies since the far-off 
days when Walton produced his one and only masterpiece. My only criticism is prompted 
by the comparative insignificance of the motto theme itself. Its aptitude for thematic 
disguise and rhythmic camouflage is undeniable. But these qualities have been established 
at the expense of interval-tension. It reminds me too much of one of the principal 
themes of Wagner's Symphony in C (1832) which—according to the composer's self- 
criticism 50 years later—belongs to the species of thematic subjects ‘‘mit denen sich gut 
hontrapunktieren, aber wenig sagen ldsst’’ 

Malcolm Arnold's second Symphony shows less understanding of the symphonic 
problem, despite its technical skill and its formidable facility in mere tone-spinning. 
Arnold's considerable talent seems endangered by being harnessed to co-operation in slick 
and slapdash film work. The modern film's predilection for an amorphous musical back- 
cloth has influenced Arnold's basic symphonic conception which aims at mere sectional 
addition where it should endeavour to achieve thematic evolution. The two thoroughly 


*Cf. Music Survey, 4, 1951, H. F. Redlich, ‘Lennox Berkeley’. There I established a 
similar thematic connection between Berkeley's Concerto for 2 pianos (1948) amd Wagner's early 
Symphony. Cf. also RK. Wagner, Nachricht tiber die Wiederauffiuhrung cines Jugendwerkes’’, 
gist Dec, 1882, 


Ex.1 
= 
— 
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identical re-statements of the first movement's principal subject (up to letter C) have a 
relaxing effect even before the Symphony gets going. Arnold's obsession with unaltered 
thematic quotation, on identical pitch but with different orchestration, may be a reaction 
of his subconscious to the primitive Leitmotif technique often required by the film. The 
poster-like blatancy of the finale, with its obstinate dactylic rhythm, may also be traced 
back to the questionable habits of film-composers. Arnold's tonality scheme and thematic 
matter are curiously old-fashioned and unenterprising in this particular work, save for its 
initial bar with its cluster of fourths: 


The employment of this interval of tonal fermentation seems indeed a significant stylistic 
link between two composers of similar age but very different outlook: Malcolm Arnold 
and Franz Reizenstein. For Reizenstein’s Serenade in F (1952), a work of superb 
symphonic workmanship and of eminent professional skill, emerges from a seminal 
thematic subject whose fugal transformation shows an unmustakeable affinity with 


Arnold's introductory bar: 


Reizenstein’s opus is a late offshoot of the serenades by Brahms and Reger whose roman- 
ticism has gone sour in the process of having been filtered through the sieve of Hindemith’s 
neo-classical methods. It is the composition of a veritable virtuoso of eclecticism ; 
starting with a ‘‘ Fugato’ ala Ludus tonalis, continuing with a movement, called “Gemini"’, 
which successfully adopts the method of orchestral pairing employed in Barték’s ‘Giuoco 
delle coppie’’. The witty scherzo is propelled by the ancient tag first used in Mendelssohn's 
Melusina overture and again in Rheingold. An “Alla Marcia’ in Hindemith's gruttest 
C major (without a single redeeming third) is followed by a “‘Hetrospect’’ (a telescoped 
reprise of all preceding thematic subjects, as used in finale movements of Beethoven— 
Symphony IX, Bruckner—Symphony V—and Schénberg——Serenade, op. 23) which in 
turn leads to an acidly spirited Tarantella. As stated before in these columns,’ Reizen 
stein, now in his early forties, still seems in quest of a personal idiom. If he should find 
it at last, he still has a chance to become one of the most formidable composers of our age 
But time is running short. And neither indiscriminate stylistic synthesis nor the super- 
imposition of thematic matter in fourths on intrinsically late-romantic harmonies will 
help him to it 

In contrast to the heavy contrapuntal armoury of Keizenstein, Lennox Berkeley's 
Serenade for strings (composed as far back as 1939) is a delightfully light-hearted affair, 
deliberately planned as a kind of pastiche and audibly out to recapture the fleeting moods 
of Eine kleine Nachtmusik. The impeccably limpid texture of the whole, the charming 
“‘mormorandi” of the scherzo, the tender nostalgia in the closing bars with their sobbing 
allusion to the spirited first subject of the first movement—all these felicitous little touches 
of a master-craftsman make one readily forget how brittle the thematic structure is and 
how slender the work's foundations of substance and style 

Alun Hoddinott, the young Welsh composer and former pupil of Arthur Benjamin, 
op. §, subscribes in his Nocturne neither to the romantic serenade-type nor to its urbane 
forerunner of the eighteenth century. His is a real ‘ Nachtstiich’’, more akin to Goya's 
“Dreams” or to the literary ‘‘cauchemars"’ of E. T. A. Hoffmann than inspired by the 


*Cf. Tue Music Review, XII/3, 1951. Modern profiles: Reizenstein’’. 
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amorous whisperings of John Field's drawing-room style. Hoddinott's piece is a kind of 
musical nightmare, very imaginatively conceived on paper, but unpleasant to listen to, 
chiefly because for long stretches all notes of the scale (plus semitones) are simultaneously 
played or sustained. The net aural result is a kind of continuous caterwauling with 
thematic contours more or less blotted out. The piece should be re-scored when the com- 
poser has had more opportunities to come to grips with the realities of sound. 

Two short piéces d'occasion by Aaron Copland are written in his unmistakeable personal 
idiom of sophisticated New England ruggedness. The sprawling leaps of ninths and tenths 
in the introductory trumpet fanfare of the preamble recall the clod-hopping jerks of his 
unforgettable masterpiece: the piano Variations of 1930. However, the delightfully 
experimental character of that pioneer work has been replaced here by a good measure of 
complacent seli-assurance which does not falter even when asked to reproduce a rather 
unctuous hot-gospelling hymn tune (cue 45 et passim) for the edification of the repre- 
sentatives of the “United Nations’’. 

The other piece is based on the folk tune “John Henry’. It was composed as early 
as 1940 under the title Kailroad Ballad and scored then for a much smaller orchestra. 
It is a beautifully turned-out piece of “‘folky’’ music, charming in its tasteful integration 
of jazz-habits into the orbit of post-romantic orchestral style. Compared with these 
trifles Samuel Barber's second Symphony, op. 19, is a formidable proposition. It was 
completed ten years ago and first performed in 1944 by Koussevitzky. It is therefore a 
much earlier work than, for instance, Barber's impressive piano Sonata, op. 26, of 1950. 
The Symphony's opening bars with their sprawling sevenths recall one of Copland’s 
fingerprints. But the continuation belies this first impression. It is written in a severe, 
near-academic style (not so far removed from the scholarly, but anaemic detachment of 
Walter Piston), with jazz influence and “folkiness”’ all but excluded. An elegiac middle 
movement with a plaintive solo on the cor anglais is remarkable for its consistency of 
mood. The two corner movements are determined by the tonal centre of F sharp and in 
its final bars the Symphony concludes on an unusual cadence leading to a veritable F 
sharp major chord in root position. But the academic rigour of his style does not prevent 
Mr. Barber from occasional impressive flights into greater conceptual freedom. The 
presto, senza battuta passages of the unison strings in the introduction to the third move- 
ment are a case in point. Barber solves structural problems with surprising ease and self- 
confidence. However, as in so many works of younger American composers, thematic 
matter as well as the planning of the general harmoic angle trequently lack evidence of a 
truly creative personality. 

It is pure delight to turn from this laboratory of novel sound in the making to the 
finished products of two master-minds. Stravinsky's Le Baiser de la Fée, although com- 
posed as a ballet in 1928, has been revised only recently and also turned into a symphonic 
suite. It is one of Stravinsky's most ravishing scores (despite, or perhaps because of its 
admitted gleanings from Tchaikovsky's melodic orchard). The adagio section (cue 166) 
in the Pas de deux (Scene 3, ‘In the Mill’’) is scored for clarinet, cello and harp only (with 
a single cadential interpolation from the flute). Yet it achieves an intensity of melodic 
contour, a depth of harmonic perspective, and a clarity of texture unparalleled even in 
Stravinsky's own output. 

Similar praise should be accorded to Falla’'s last completed composition. Homenajes, 
a little suite of colourful contrasted movements, pays homage to his friends E. F. Arbos, 
Claude Debussy, Paul Dukas and to his revered teacher Felipe Pedrell. “‘Fanfare’’ uses 
anagramatically Arbos’ initials for a thematic incipit. No. 2, inscribed to the memory 
of Debussy, transforms an earlier composed “Elegy for Guitar’’ into terms of a hyper- 
sensitive chamber-orchestra. ‘‘Spes vitae’’ was originally composed for the piano and 
issued in 1936 as a ‘‘Tombeau de Dukas’’, as Jaime Pahissa informs us in his new book on 
Falla* ‘Pedrelliana’’ was composed and first performed in Falla’s exile in Argentina 
(1938-39). Itemploysold Spanish tunes, tactfully and sympathetically, from Pedrell’s last 


* London, 1954, Museum Press. 


‘ 
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opera La Celestina’ and links them into a suite of nostalgic beauty, sometimes curiously 
akin to the melodic idiom of Smetana. It is indeeda melancholy thought that the two last- 
discussed works by Stravinsky and Falla—both epitomizing the national characteristics 
of their respective cultural tradition and both so closely related to the very core of 
Russia and Spain—are products of the American hemisphere and their creators exiles 
from their native soil. 


(6) CONCERTOS AND CHAMBER Musi 


Malcolm Arnold. Concerto for flute and strings, op. 45, 1954. Pocket score. {Paterson's 
Publ. Ltd.) 


Sonatina for recorder and piano. 1953. (Paterson.) 4s. 6d. 


Ernest Bloch. Concerto Grosso, no. 2 for strings. 1953. Full score. (Schirmer, New 
York.) 14s. 4d. 
String Quartet, no. 3. Fullscore. 1953. (Schirmer, New York.) 8s. 6d. 


George Dyson. Concerto Leggiero for piano and strings. Arranged for 2 pianos. 1951. 
(Novello.) gs. 6d. 

John Gardner. Theme and Variations for 2 trumpets, horn and trombone. 1953. Full 
score. (Oxford University Press.) 7s. 6d. 

Alexei Haieff. Concerto for piano and orchestra. Reduction for 2 pianos, 1954. 
(Boosey & Hawkes.) 17s. 6d. 5 

Joseph Horovitz. Concertante for clarinet and strings. 1953. Pocket score. (Chester.) 
58. 

Gordon Jacob. Concerto for violin and strings. Pf. arrangement. 1954. (J. Williams.) 
158. 

Richard Strauss. Panathenaeenzug,op.74. Piano reduction. 1953. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 
12s, 6d. 


Igor Stravinsky. Septet. 1953. Pocket score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 4s. 6d. 


Of eight works in concertante style under review, no less than four revert to the neo- 
baroque species of the string-accompanied concerto. Such marked preference may be 
prompted by economical considerations as much as by the present popularity accorded 
to the music of the early eighteenth century. It may also indicate a determined attempt 
to abandon the effusive ‘‘grand manner”’ of yesterday's over-ripe romanticism. If this is 
so, then George Dyson has been decidedly unsuccessful. For his Concerto Leggiero 
belies its specific title and is composed in the ponderous, chromatic and restlessly modula- 
ting style of post-impressionism, practised in this country chiefly by Bax and Ireland, 
and probably still popular with Joseph Marx, Franz Salmhofer and their lesser Austrian 
followers. I have been unable to inspect the full score but am certain that the orchestral 
part would be thrown into much clearer relief if scored in the manner of —say—John 
Ireland's piano Concerto of 1930. Otherwise Dyson's Concerto is well contrived. It 
contains an efficient part for the soloist and undoubtedly makes quite an agreeable sound 
at times. However, it sounds strangely anachronistic, even for a man of Dyson's age 

Similarly old-fashioned in style and musical deportment appears a Concertante for 
clarinet and strings by Joseph Horovitz. The pocket score is bound to exasperate the 
unsuspecting reviewer for a trivial technical reason. Although the title-page clearly 
says ‘‘B flat Clarinet’, yet the soloist’s part in the pocket score itself is reproduced as for 
clarinet in C, 1e. in E flat major instead of F major, without any explanatory footnote. 
If publishers—in the hope of increasing their sales—desire to treat transposing instruments 
as if they were instruments in C, they should say so instead of contradicting themselves 
as in the case under review. I suspect this Concertante to be the work of an amateur. It is 


7 Roberto Gerhard's “‘Pedreliiana”’ I, 11 (1941-54) are also based on motives from La Celestina, 
a unique case of double homage. 
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quite undistinguished in substance and technique and not even particularly grateful for 
the clarinet. 

The Concerto for flute and strings, op. 45, by Malcolm Arnold is much more acceptable. 
In fact, it is a pleasant piece of Spielmusik, well put together and showing a remarkable 
degree of sonorous coalescence between solo instrument and strings. Malcolm has 
evidently learned from jazz how to elongate a short but pregnant motif by repeating it 
with shifting bar-accents. This technique pays dividends in the attractive subject of the 
final movement: 


Arnold's flair for mixing opposing sonorities with good results is equally noticeable in his 
Sonatina for recorder and piano. By treating the keyboard instrument as a kind of spinet 
the faint contours of the overtone-deprived recorder assume a kind of luminosity. The 
three short movements—cantilena, chaconne, and rondo—utilize galant models of style with 
great skill without slipping into facile pastiche. 

Gordon Jacob's Concerto for violin and strings belongs in style and shape to his 
recently published group of “‘light’’ (i.e. invariably string-accompanied) concertos for 
oboe, bassoon, horn, flute and cor anglais.' Its most attractive part is the elegiac middle 
movement with nostalgic harmonies underpinning the vague reverie of the soloist. The 
two corner-movements suffer from prolonged pedal points in the bass and from an over- 
dose of oscillating faburden fifths, as also from a rather shallow exhibition of the fashionable 
but dangerous interval of the fourth. Their bass parts occasionally approach dullness 
despite the bustling excitement of the solo violin. This seems to be the outcome of a 
basic miscalculation—rather surpising in the case of a dexterous virtuoso-composer of 
Jacob's manifold experience. 

An even stranger case is presented by Ernest Bloch in his new works, both issued in 
1953. The Concerto Grosso is a curious example of apparently quite deliberate archaism 
of style. It is written in the manner of Handel's, op. 6, dividing the body of strings into 
a concertino (here called “‘Concertato’’) and into a tutti, Both groups run parallel for long 
stretches and undiluted G minor (interrupted by frequent phrygian clausulae) is the 
determinant key, exactly as in Handel's famous op. 6, no.6. But—surprisingly enough 
in a work so obviously imitative in style— Bloch dispenses with a continuo instrument, in 
contrast to his own Concerto Grosso, no. 1, of 1925 which was scored for strings and piano 
obbligato. The result in the new work is not to be recommended, as it clearly suffers from 
a lack of supporting harmony. There is a pretty contrast-movement in E minor a la 
J. S. Bach “Badinerie’’ and a final movement in B minor is chiefly based on a descending 
chromatic scale. The finale contains thematic allusions to the previous movements but 
ends unaccountably in B major, after having all but discarded the interconnected dialogue 
between concertino and ripieno which played a great part in the initial movment. It is 
beautiful music in a faded, anachronistic and slightly self-conscious way. The finger- 
prints of the real Ernest Bloch, the wizard of oriental mysticism and hebraic exultation, 
are as absent from this Concerto Grosso as they are clearly evident in the pages of the third 
string Quartet. This is a work of marked stylistic dualism, unequal in mood, achievement 
and method. Its corner-movements are all too full of spiky motives of falling fourths and 
fifths, finally crystallizing into strangely abortive fugati (cf. fourth movement, cue 55, 
‘Fuga’, prematurely petering out at cue 59, ‘‘Un poco pesante’’). But the second move- 
ment with its Jewish lament in the viola, its oriental fifths in the lower strings (cue 15) 


1Cf. my review of Gordon Jacob's flute Concerto in MR, XV/2, p. 150. 
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and with the silvery poignancy of its final cantilena in the first violin, adumbrated by the 
murmuring pedalpoints in the lower strings, is surely one of Bloch’s finest achievements in 
recent years. The rhythmic fanaticism of the third movement recalls the visionary 
vitality of Bloch’s earlier instrumental music. 

John Gardner's Theme and Variations, op. 7 for brass instruments are brilliantly 
composed and combine the purposes of concertante music with the technical achievements 
of modern string quartet style. This is genuine chamber music whose eight variations 
derive character, wit, colour and structural edge from a theme revolving around the 
ascending scale of F major. Quick and slow marches alternate with “‘guyed”’ habaneras 
and favantella rhythms. It should be played alongside Hindemith’s brilliant early 
Kammermustk fiir fiinf Blaser. Only two works on my list subscribe to the romantic 
type of virtuoso concerto, as perfected by Liszt. The one by Richard Strauss is in the 
nature of a freak, having been written in 1927 for the one-armed Viennese pianist, Paul 
Wittgenstein. The soloist’s part is for the left hand alone and the music is a chain of 
variations (labelled ‘“‘symphonic studies’) based on an eight-bar passacagla bass. Its 
constructional bias may strike the modern student, steeped in the subtleties of serial 
technique, dodecaphonism, and “‘punktuelle Musik’’, as rather small beer, but for 1927 the 
piece has a curiously prophetic aspect. Its bass is a descending scale combining features 
of the Lydian mode with the semitones of the chromatic scale in its first half and utilizing 
a sequence of fourths in its second: 


Quite naturally with Strauss the centre of gravitation—even in a concertante work—is 
gradually shifting towards the orchestra. Confronted with a mere “reduction for two 
pianos’’ I am unable to do justice to its major half which—though propelled by themes of 
no particular distinction and severely restricted in the virtuosic ambit of the solo part— 
reveals Strauss’ inexhaustible resourcefulness in every bar. 

The Concerto for piano and orchestra by Alexei Haieff—born 40 years ago in 
Blagovestjensk but educated at the Juillard school in New York and a pupil of Nadia 
Boulanger—is a typical product of his Franco-American mental environment. It shows 
the lean melodic contours of Copland and Poulenc, the play with cross-rhythms so well 
known from the highbrow-derivations of American jazz, and the habitual enlargement of 
themes, as if presented through a magnifying glass, so typical of modern American music 
and its subconscious adjustment to the presentation methods of Hollywood. But 
despite its undeniable technical nimbleness and virtuosic dexterity, the music never gets 
under your skin. It is astonishingly heartless for a man of slavonic blood, and it lacks 
real sympathy with the piano which sounds more iike an ‘‘orchestrion’’ gone slightly crazy. 

Stravinsky's fascinating Septet (1953) ushers in a new epoch in the creative development 
of a real master, now at the ripe age of 72. Erwin Stein has only recently analyzed it with 
so much penetration and sympathy? that any further comment could only aim to imple- 
ment his authentic statement. The approximation in this work to the methods of serial 
technique is undeniable. Yet, although it makes use of the technique of preconceived tone- 
rows, it is decidedly not dodecaphonic. The ‘‘rows’’ prefacing each instrumental entry 
in the final movement—‘‘Gigue’’—present a series of eight tones each. However, their 
thematic derivations present but seven-note subjects, as far as 1 can make out. A 
juxtaposition of the final thematic crystallization of the “Gigue"’ (second part, after cue 
50), its inversion (at cue 54) and its anticipation in bars 1—2 (movement 1) 


2 Cf. Tempo, no. 31, Spring 1954 (Boosey & Hawkes) 
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will emphasize the amazing degree of thematic integration in this Septet, especially with 
regard to its first movement which at a first glance seems less tightly constructed than the 
others. I should like to write a detailed analytical study of this masterpiece of musical 
planning in which I can detect only one conceptual flaw: its actual sound. But then: this 
surely is music to be perceived more intellectually than aurally. In any case—the 
spectacle of Stravinsky rejuvenating and invigorating his style at this time of life, by 
inflicting on it the rigorous discipline of serial technique, should have a sobering effect on 
those younger composers who still prefer to take the line of least resistance. 


Technical Developments 


FREQUENCY MODULATION, TAPE RECORDERS AND “STEREOSONIC” 
RECORDS 


Witn the imminence of the BBC's adoption of the frequency-modulation system for their 
Home, Third and Light programmes, and EMI's commercial development—at long last-— 
of what used to be called binaural or twin-channel recording and reproduction, the reader 
who is keen to keep his radio and gramophone equipment up-to-date now faces two 
items of major expenditure: a receiver and aerial for the FM transmissions and a tape- 
recording machine—preferably one that has been designed to cope with the new twin- 
channel, so-called “‘stereosonic’’ tapes. 

From the point-of-view of the musician, the principal merit of FM reception lies in its 
very high standard of sound quality compared with the amplitude modulation system 
which we have all endured for so long; so that whereas no AM music broadcast, however 
interesting its material, is really of sufficiently good tonal quality to be worth preserving 
in recorded form, almost any direct FM transmission can be recorded privately on tape 
to a standard considerably better than many of the commercial disc records now on the 
market. 

It is, of course, essential that the chosen FM receiver shall emit a signal of good 
strength without introducing any audible distortion, while there are a number of essential 
technical requirements which must be met by any tape recorder which is to be put to 
serious use. Apart from the very large and essentially expensive machines, such as the 
BTR /2, one of the most reliable units at present on the market is the Keflectograph series 
P, an example of which has given consistently first-class results over a period of three 
months more or less continuous use. A twin-channel model is understood to be in the 
course of development. G. N.S. 
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Gramophone Records 


Christophe Colomb.* A play in two acts by Paul Claudel. Incidental music by Darius 
Milhaud. 

Players: The Madeleine Renaud—Jean-Louis Barrault Company. Orchestra 

conducted by Pierre Boulez. London International TW 91084/5. 


A glance at the new Grove reveals the fantastic size of Milhaud’s output. It also 
reveals several things relevant to this issue; beneath the long list ef operas there is a list 
of plays to which he has written incidental music. This play is not included, and appears 
to be a very recent work. It is not the opera Christophe Colomb which was written in 
1928 and produced in Berlin in 1930. The composer states on the record sleeve that the 
present score contains no music from the opera, except one short phrase heard a few 
times. He also states that the play contains nearly an hour's music; this must of course 
be true, but such is the nature of the production that one does not realize it; the music 
is mostly rather fragmentary, with no ‘‘set pieces” like the Arlesienne music of Bizet; 
it is closely wedded to the words most of the time, broadening out on occasion into a 
chorus to terminate a scene or repeat an actor’s words. 

The play tells the familiar story of the struggles of Columbus, his discovery of America, 
and his end in poverty and neglect, but weaves a tissue of religious symbolism around 
the action best indicated by the continual play on Columbus’ name; ‘The Christ-carrying 
Dove’. The first record begins with a short discussion between J.-L. Barrault and Claudel 
on the provenance of the play; since this record appears to have been made very recently, 
this must be Claudel’s last public appearance. The record then proceeds, via a short 
scroll, to the theatre, where we hear the chatter of the audience and the orchestra tuning 
up. There is the cry of ‘‘silence’’ and the traditional three knocks, and the play begins. 
I convey these facts because the curious opening might disconcert the unprepared. The 
drama is a most moving one, and the acting has all that polish and eloquence that we 
associate with French actors; they have some lovely lines to speak, as for instance the 
first apostrophe of Columbus name; ‘‘The Christ-carrier, the winged one, symbol of all 
who have wings, the wings of the Holy Spirit’. There are moments of intense drama: 
Columbus’ first sighting of land, the death of Isabella the Catholic, and above all, the first 
great moment when Columbus answers his “‘voices’’ and leaves his home; ‘‘Christophe 
Colomb est parti’. These are, to be frank, records for the lover of drama and the French 
tongue rather than musicians, but I will now discuss the music. It is extraordinarily 
simple and direct, with several tunes of a very folky caste; it steals in and out of the lovely 
French voices like a caress, subtly heightening and as it were illumining; indeed, the 
several comparatively substantial choruses convey the impression of illuminated capitals 
in a mediaeval text; they glow with gold and colour in the golden language of Paul Claudel. 
The wedding of words and music is exact and most impressive. Indeed, the whole 
production is astonishingly good, and the recording is miraculous. It is recorded in 
depth, with a greater sense of space and perspective than I have ever heard on a record; 
the actors come and go, voices come from the left, the right, the distance, speak near and 
far; yet every whisper, every sigh, every nuance is heard. The music shares this actuality. 
There are a number of trumpet calls that are breathtakingly real, viola tone better than 
any I have heard before, and, what is much more difficult to achieve, flawless chorus 
recording (it must be the first time). This is an outstanding issue in every way, but only 
for those who understand and love the French tongue; the music is far from insignificant 
in its place, but considered separately it would probably be entirely meaningless. Never- 
theless, an exciting and magnificently produced record. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Guillaume Dufay: Missa Caput.* 
The Ambrosian Singers conducted by Denis Stevens with James Whelan, trombone. 
L'Oiseau Lyre OL 50069, 


This is a most timely and welcome issue. The interest aroused by Manfred Bukofzer's 
brilliant deduction and proof of the origins of the Caput melisma is still fresh in our memory, 
and although transcriptions of the mass have existed for some time I think it is true to 
say that only since the war has interest in the period of which this is a monument been 
widespread. 

The mass is a cyclic cantus firmus mass of large proportions, and the writer of the notes 
that accompany the record (Denis Stevens?) is probably correct in his assumption that 
this is the first time a fifteenth-century mass on this scale has been recorded. The work 
shows extensive English influence; for instance, the cantus firmus construction originated 
in England and Bukofzer speculates tantalizingly on an actual English model. If only 
it would come to light. Another feature of the construction is that each section begins 
with a passage in duo, very effective on this record, as a counter-tenor is used; who is he ? 
No information is given. The one controversial point about the performance is the use 
of one trombone to outline the cantus firmus on each appearance. We are used to the 
sound of brass instruments in mediaeval choral works, but it is more usual to have one 
instrument to double each part; on approaching the record for the first time one might 
well tremble for the balance, since the trombone is notoriously not a shy retiring instru- 
ment; but I hasten to add that in practice all! goes well, and the faint edge of colour that 
is all we hear of him is unexceptionable and sounds authentic. The faint suggestion 
lingers, however, that he is only there to point the cantus firmus; possibly of more interest 
to the twentieth-century analyst than a mediaeval contemporary. The sound of the 
performance, however, is very pleasant, and as far as we can know, authentic. It might 
have been a good idea to have let us know what transcription was used. 

The record begins with a performance of the ‘‘Venit ad Petrum’’ chant from the Sarum 
use that forms the cantus firmus. This was an inspiration and is most useful. The 
chamber has rather a long resonant period which adds atmosphere but is inclined to blur 
the line. When the mass itself starts there is evidence of some over-modulation at 
climaxes, and the middle register is the worse affected; indeed the whole work is rather 
loudly recorded. Several playings seem to have reduced the never very serious distortion 
on my copy, and pressings may well vary. A most praiseworthy feature is that the initial 
chants are given; t.e. at the beginning of the Credo. The omission of these has reduced 
several mass recordings to nonsense in the past. Also, the latin pronunciation used is the 
traditional one of the Roman Church. One is chiefly struck with the sheer power and 
dimensions of the work, by the variety of expression, which adds definition to the various 
sections and endless variety to the texture, and the prodigious melodic invention of it all. 
The “Et incarnatus”’ in the Credo has a strange but unmistakable forecast of that in the 
Mass in D of Beethoven; a matter of mood more than anything else. Some tiny defects 
of recording etc, do not mar this important and excellent issue. 


Brahms: Symphony no, 1 in C minor. 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Wallenstein. Brunswick AXTL 1064. 
No, no, I'm afraid this will not do. To begin with, the competition is too hot; there 
is an excellent Toscanini, better recorded than is often the case with this conductor, and 
one of his best readings, taut and powerful without his too-frequent exaggerated drive; 
and a reading by van Beinum and the Concertgebouw that is more Teutonic in conception 
and perhaps, in spite of being (as is also the Toscanini) one of the early LPs, slightly 
better recorded. Wallenstein gives a routine reading with moments of that neon-lighted 
melodrama that is so boring, and has two dreadful moments; the solo violin stepping out 
to take a bow (a little late) with a final flourish at the end of the slow movement, and the 


* Strongly recommended. 
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horns’ tremolando espressivo in their wonderful entry in the finale. The recording is 
patchy, with moments of screaming violins, and is never very good. The record also 
has the worst pre-echo I have ever heard. Van Beinum for me: Decca LXT 2675; while 
some may prefer Toscanini: His Master's Voice ALP 1o12. 


Haydn. Quartets in D minor, op. 76, no. 2, and F major, op. 3, no. 5. 
Quartetto Italiano: Borciani-Pegreffi-Farulli- Rossi. Columbia 33 CX 1230. 
This record poses a chronic question of style. For many years the wonderful records 
made by the Pro Arte Quartet for the Haydn Quartet Society created a standard both of 
Haydn and chamber music style and playing, and indeed the present Schneider Quartet 
are following in their tradition for the monumental issue of the complete quartets for the 
Haydn Society of to-day. That style was dry and athletic, rhythmically crisp, with, in 
the many cheerful finales, a kind of chirping mirth. The Italian Quartet employ a relaxed 
and sensuous style, and are given to ambling tempi. How do these so different methods 
qualify for a taste formed on the Pro Arte’s readings? Well, broad generalizations apart, 
it is worth emphasizing that we know as little about the minutiae of Haydn's taste and 
intentions as we do those of far older masters. Apart from some dubious intonation in 
the slow movement of opus 76/2, the playing is exceedingly good; the relaxed fempi only 
obtrude in the minuet of opus 3/5; and even the ‘‘Hexen-menuet”’ of the later opus is 
sufficiently athletic to pass. Those who want a single record of Haydn quartets, rather 
than specialists who will go to the Society, might do much worse than buy this very 
charming record. The recording is exceedingly good, apart from some slight pre-echo; 
beautiful balance, wide range, and luminous tone. The extreme silence of the surfaces 
is worth remarking. 


Liszt: Les Preludes and Mazeppa. 
Willem van Otterloo conducting The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Philips NBR 6014. 


The appeal of this record is frankly popular; Liszt specialists will have acquired Nixa 
NLP 912, which covers some of the better and lesser known symphonic poems, Both 
works on this disc are well performed in the broad and swaggering style appropriate; 
the recordings are good without being outstanding, and Mazeppa is a little more clear and 
stereophonic than Les Preludes. A record for the beginner and the ‘‘Promster’’, since it is 
cheaper than some of the other versions and still quite good. 


Auber: Overtures to Masaniello and Fra Diavolo. 
Albert Wolff conducting L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
Decca LW 5154. 


Two somewhat nostalgic pieces in a genre that is now dead, affectionately performed 
by a veteran conductor. What has happened since Auber’s day that there should now be 
nothing between the psychopathic productions of Basin Street, the Least Common 
Mentality of Show Business, and the usually deadly serious music of the contemporary 
‘serious’ composer? These pieces are beautifully recorded; but who buys such music 
nowadays, even at 18s. o4fd. ? 


Moussorgsky-Ravel: Tableaux d'une Exposition. 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, c. Dorati. Philips ABR 4013. 
Of the issues previous to this, two were outstanding; His Master's Voice BLP 1002, 
a ten-inch record by Kubelik and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; and Decca LXT 2896 
by Ansermet and the Suisse Komande. The present issue comfortably passes the Kubelik, 
and is very close in excellence to the Ansermet, which was in every way an outstanding 
issue. The deciding factor with a prospective purchaser will probably be his desire to 
possess Ravel's La Valse at extra cost. La Valse irritates many people; and it means the 
difference between a ten-inch record at 27s. 3}d. and a twelve-inch at 36s. 54d. Of the 
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two performances, Ansermet is careful, detailed and rather broad, Dorati more dramatic 
(Baba Yaga is hair-raising), uses slightly faster tempi, and does not obtain quite such 
detailed perfection of playing. There is not much to choose between the recordings; 
Ansermet gets a glittering, suave presentation; Dorati a trifle more weight, especially 
in the bass, and magnificent brass. La Valse is the decider, and nine shillings. 


Mozart: Clarinet Concerto in A major, K.622. Bassoon Concerto in B flat major, K.191. 
Gervase de Peyer (clarinet), Henri Helaerts (bassoon) and the London Symphony 
Orchestra, c. Collins. Decca LXT 2990. 


A very satisfactory record. Here are a very early and a very late concerto of Mozart; 
a pleasant eighteenth-century work and a masterpiece. Both are excellently played, the 
two soloists being first-rate and the orchestral playing never less than adequate. Perhaps 
one might say that the clarinet work is almost too suave and a little lacking in intensity, 
and that the bassoon concerto is a shade better recorded; and that to be critical it should 
have been the other way round; but the early work is far from being dull or insignificant. 
The balance between soloists and orchestra is excellent, as is also the recording. 
BRAHMS’ VIOLIN CONCERTO 
Nathan Milstein with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, c. Steinberg. 
Capitol CTL 7070.* 
Johanna Martzy with the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Kletzki. Columbia 33 CX 1165.* 
Isaac Stern with the Koyal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. Philips ABL 3023. 


For years there has been no really satisfactory record of this, the greatest of all violin 
concertos. Then, suddenly, Capitol and Columbia each produce one of the highest class! 
Milstein gives a wonderful performance in the Huberman tradition with the added ad- 
vantage of more consistent accuracy than Huberman could be relied upon to maintain, 
while Johanna Martzy emphasizes the work's lyrical quality without emasculating its 


texture or over-burnishing its fundamentally rugged accent. The Pittsburg and Phil- 
harmonia orchestras both do well, with the former winning on points as regards both 
sensitivity and precision, The recording is good in both cases. Stern's performance 
sounds very accomplished technically but scales no imaginative heights; here are no 
heart-searchings, while the orchestra often sounds rough and generally uninterested ; 
the recording, too, falls well below the high standard we have come to expect from Philips. 
Neither Milstein nor Martzy is likely soon to be superseded. G. N.S. 


Bach: St. Matthew Passion.* 
L. Dutoit, M. Nussbaumer, O. Weiner, H. Buchsbaum, E. Majkut, B. Seidlhofer, 
J. Nebris, Akademie Kammerchor and Vienna Chamber Orchestra, c. 
Grossmann. Vox PL 8283/1-3. 
Beethoven: Missa Solemnis in D, op. 123.* 
L. Marshall, N. Merriman, E. Conley, J. Hines, The Robert Shaw Chorale and 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, c. Toscanini. His Master's Voice ALP 1182~3. 
Verdi: Requiem Mass.* 
E. Schwarzkopf, O. Dominguez, G. di Stefano, C. Siepi, Orchestra and Chorus of 
la Scala, Milan, c. de Sabata. Columbia 33 CX 1195-6. 


Bruckner: Mass no, 2 in E minor.* 
Choir and Orchestra of Hamburg State Radio Opera, c. Thurn. 
Telefunken LGX 66033. 
Brahms: Rinaldo, op. 50. 
J. Kerol, New Paris Symphony Association Chorus, and Pasdeloup Orchestra, 
c. Leibowitz. Vox PL 8180. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Of the Bach, Beethoven and Verdi works, the same may be said: whatever other 
versions are now available, whatever faults and hitches may be spotted (on which I do 
not intend to spill ink with the incontinence the records have provoked elsewhere) these 
present issues are each very fine indeed. From Toscanini and de Sabata, we expect these 
offerings as of right. What if the authority of their names has not carried all else with it, 
all that the singers, the players and the engineers can do? There is enough that is good: 
enough to register that Toscanini’s Beethoven is majestically Beethoven and Sabata’s 
Verdi is dynamically Verdi. And there are few real faults. In the Verdi work, Schwarz- 
kopf creates a paradox: the very excellence of her style makes for difficulties. Beside 
her, Dominguez, Stefano and Siepi seem too operatic in approach: yet, one asks, would 
not the perforrmance have been more of a piece had a compatriot of Verdi's sung in place 
of her? Perhaps not. Her singing of ‘Salve me’’ is one of the most beautiful things 
that has yet been heard on records. It is almost matched by Dominguez’ ‘Liber scriptus’’. 
The chorus work in that same passage provides a beautiful insight into Verdi's mind and 
method. The closing phrase is ‘‘nil in ultum remanelit’, and the vital word is mil. 
Twelve years later Verdi was to show us that the core of Shakespeare's Otello is 
lago’s evil: that the heart of his score must go into the “‘Credo’’: that the final nulla must, 
of itself, mean ‘‘nothing”’ and, in his score, mean everything. He had, we now perceive, 
learnt already how this was to be done—in the Requiem. De Sabata’s own revelation of 
this piece of magic is wholly characteristic of his concentration and his insight. Another 
fine moment is the trio in Dies Jrae: in that same passage Schwarzkopf scoops her one 
bad note. The choral work is good, but the singers are too far back and sometimes seem 
to come from the wings. 

The only fault worth mentioning in the Beethoven Mass is the opposite one: the soloists 
are too distant from us in comparison with the impact of chorus and orchestra. Hut 
whatever other recorded versions there may be, I should still want this. 

One of the great virtues of the Vienna Sf. Matthew is that Majkut, who sings the musi 
of Our Lord, and Buchsbaum (Judas) have bass voices each fine in its way, but really 
widely apart in timbre. Their recitatives, and those shared with Seidlhofer (-vangelist) 
are among the best things in a great all round performance. The recording is good. 

Years ago it was fashionable to suspect the Requiem: Verdi was not only a liberal 
humanist, and probably a bad Catholic—he appeared to have written a liturgical opera. 
Only a man who was of liberal mind and only a man to whom opera was life’s blood could 
have achieved the shining sincerity of his Mass with his artistic means. Whether he was 
Catholic, good or bad, or a heathen Hottentot, is irrelevant. Bruckner on the other 
hand could never be suspect. The essential godly simplicity is always there, beneath 
the weight of noise. We have discussed the problem of his confining himself to liturgical 
text in the D minor Mass (MR, XV, p. 329). The E minor comes nearer to the spirit of 
the Mass. And if, in spite of his abiding religious approach to art, he does not get as near 
to spiritual truths as Bach, Beethoven and Verdi, it is only because he had not their 
secular gifts. But he had his own, and some of his loveliest music is here, beautifully 
reproduced by all concerned. 

Rinaldo, written, incredibly, alongside Triumphlied, Alto Rhapsody, and Song of 
Destiny, and very soon after the German Requiem, is not merely a poor work. It 1s 
downright bad. Its hilly horn calls and forced-march rhythms conjure up German 
Youth, leather trousers and raw knees: it could have been written as processional musu 
for a Bavarian Butlin’s camp. Performance and recording seem too good for the implied 
waste. 


Mendelssohn: Elijah, op. 70. 

J. Delman (S), N. Proctor (C), G. Maran (T), B. Boyce (B), M. Cunningham (Boy S$), 
the Hampstead Parish Boys’ Choir, the London Philharmonic Choir and 
Orchestra, c. Krips. Decca LXT 5000-2 

The quality of recording of this issue is very high in general, with noiseless surface,, well 
delineated orchestral part playing and clearly enunciated voices in choruses as well as 
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solos. In matters of purely sound values there is some unbalance. Thus, after a quietly, 
though beautifully, played overture, the impact of “Help, Lord!’ from the muititude is 
shattering, as perhaps it was meant to be. But one reaches quickly for the volume con- 
trol, wishing that the multitude were, perhaps, some fewer. After the solo ‘Elijah, 
get thee hence’, sung in a full-throated, commanding contralto, the continuing exhortation 
from a double quartet of angels seems like whispered advice to the prophet and one reaches 
again, to turn the other way. These occasions are not frequent and, such is the overall 
stylishness of performance that they may be disregarded by those who would buy the work. 

This work was born when churchgoing was largely a facade for a religion of respectable 
people, when all the outward signs of grace could not hide the inner mediocrity of many 
men and women to whom material possessions and social impeccability were the real 
gods. How well Mendelssohn wrote for his day, and with what a terrible appropriateness 
his Elijah became a keyed-in, permanent institution in the lives of our recent forebears! 
Of course there are moments of fine writing. No genius, not even one of second rank, can 
write two hours of music, aad music in which he believes, without answering at the top 
of his bent, in places, whatever force is driving him. But the overall sickly opulence of 
Mendelssohn's score provides perhaps the most monumental error in taste that a creative 
artist can ever have perpetrated. Those who do not think so should play these records 
until they see what there is in the religious works of Bach, Handel, Haydn and Beet- 
hoven, that is missing in Mendelssohn and what there is in Mendelssohn that none of 
these would have dreamt of invoking. To be specific, take as an example the poignant 
words of the widow to Elijah “‘Help me man of God! my son is sick and his sickness 1s so 
sore that there is no breath left in him. I go mourning all day long: I lie down and weep 
at night’’. This becomes a ballad so like “On Wings of Song’ as to be comical. It is to 
be seen, there and elsewhere, that Mendelssohn is never inspired by grief; grief is his blind 
spot, and he offers us, instead of the bread of pity, the cake of distraction. 

It is a sad commentary that these days, when more people are more seriously religious 
than ever they were, Elijah should be the second most popular choral work of devotion, 
whereas raising the choral resources and audiences for the Bach, Beethoven and Verdi 
masses for example, is a rare undertaking. It also speaks much for the vigour and tune- 
fulness of Mendelssohn's writing, considered purely as choral exercise. Public taste still 
accommodates much, in many fields, where the spiritual is swamped by the accessible and 
obvious, and, unhappily will do so for a long time yet. So for a long time Elijah will have 
practitioners and supporters. All such should buy these records. 


Rameau: Dardanus; Castor et Pollux; Hippolyte et Aricie; Les Indes Galantes; Les Fétes 
d'Hébé; Acanthe et Céphise; Platée—Operatic excerpts. 
N. Sautereau, F. Wend, I. Kolash, P. Derenne, D. Conrad, B. Demigny, J. Maciet, 
with vocal and instrumental ensemble, c. Nadia Boulanger. 
Brunswick AXTL 105}. 


Hippolyte et Aricie. 
C. Verneuil, G. Moizan, F. Wend, R. Amade, with chorus and orchestra, c. 
Desormiére. L’Oiseau Lyre OL 50034. 


Haydn: Philemon and Baucis.* 
S. Naidic, E. Roon, W. Kmentt, F. Steinbéck, W. Davy, with Vienna State Opera 
Chorus, Vienna Symphony Orchestra, c. Zallinger. Vox PL 7660. 


Schubert: Der Hdushche Krieg. 
L. Dutoit, I. Steingruber, E. Roon, W. Anton, R. Kreutzberger, W. Berry, with 
Akademie Kammerchor and Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna, c. Grossmann. 


4 
Johann Strauss: Weiner Blut. Vox PL 8160. 


E. Schwarzkopf, E. Loose, E. Kéth, N. Gedda, E. Kunz, K. Dénch, A. Perner- 
storfer, with Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus, c. Ackermann. 
Columbia 33 CX 1186-7. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Wagner: Tannhduser—Elizabeth's Greeting. Lohengrin—Elsa’s Dream. 
Fliegende Hollander—Senta's Ballad, and 
Richard Strauss: Elektra—Chrysothemis’ Ana. 
Ariadne auf Naxos—Ariadne's Recitative and Ania. 
H. Zadek with The Vienna Symphony Orchestra, c. Moralt. Philips ABR 4004. 


To dispose of the Wagner-Strauss recital first: the record is beautifully made and 
Zadek in fine voice. ‘‘Es gibt ein Reich’’ from Ariadne is an aria so appealing that it 
could easily become as old a war horse as the Wagner pieces. And surely we have heard 
enough of those, presented as ‘‘turns’’ by every rated soprano. A moratorium please! 
and more good singers like Zadek in lesser known music. 

The major issues are all of operas practically unknown in this country. (There 1s, 
currently running, a superb production of Kameau’s Les Indes Galantes at the Paris 
Opera. It is worth the journey to share the casual luck of the French and, to learn too, 
that opera and ballet existed some time before the Covent Garden Trust and Sadlers Wells.) 

The Rameau recordings are each worth having. Boulanger's excerpts are not uni- 
formly well sung, but the presentation is highly musical and she provides so compre- 
hensive an insight into works heard of but unheard that she has our gratitude, if only our 
limited praise. 

Hippolyte et Aricie—that is to say picked numbers from it-—gets a sound performance 
under Desormiére, who contrives a more stagey and professional presentation. Though 
well recorded, it is not so clean as the Brunswick issue which is really excellent. There 
is only one artistic lapse: the soprano is defeated by her part in the Airs des matelots scene 
Again, one 1s grateful rather than excited. 

Haydn said of his operas that they were intended for intimate company, and could 
not succeed elsewhere. Listening to this Philemon and Baucis, one wonders, After a 
big-scale overture (why is this never heard as a concert piece?) the action begins in a 
thunderstorm which makes racket enough to fill any opera house. The drums one 
accepts; but the wind engine (difficult to say what kind is used) is a great surprise 
Singing, playing and recording all approach top class and provide a musical treat; or, 
rather a series of treats between which are stretches of dialogue which demand close 
attention from an ear well versed in German, and are very dull otherwise. 

Originally entitled by Schubert Die Verschworenen, Schubert's singspiel Der Hausiiche 
Krieg was awarded its title—‘ Domestic Strife’’ —by a censor who had reason to be nervous 
of ‘“‘Conspirators’’, and was rejected by the Karntnertor director who was all for the Italian 
school. There is much reali Schubertian invention and joyousness in the work, but the 
arias have a self-consciousness the lieder are always free from: it is probable that Schubert 
was, in fact, too conscious ef the orchestra. Indeed the most successful numbers are 
those in which the accompaniment is frankly Rossinian when, as it were, Schubert lets 
the orchestra, with some formalized help from the great Italian, look after itself. At the 
beginning of the recording, which is technically quite good, the singers are distinctly 
shaky. They improve, to put in some first-rate work later. Just lke a first night: 
which, in a way, it is—for few of us can have heard this work before, anywhere. 

Weiner Blut is a truly magnificent recording, with an absolutely silent surface and a 
wonderful range of accurate sonorities. The singing is better than the work deserves 
The vocal waltzes that found their way into this posthumous arrangement of Strauss 
miscellanies, are the only musical attraction the records offer. 


Gluck: Alceste Overture and Schumann: Manfred Overture, op. 115.* 
L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Miinchinger. Decca LW 5144. 


Smetana: Moldau. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. Dorati, and 
Dvotdk: Rhapsody, no. 3 in A flat. 
Hague Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Dorati. Philips NBR 6010, 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Berlioz: Beatrice and Benedict Overture and 
Benvenuto Cellini Overture. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Denzler. Decca LW 5125. 


Liszt; Prometheus* and 

Mephisto Waltz no. 1. 

L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, c. Miinchinger. 

Decca LW 5136. 
Johann Strauss: Gipsy Baron Overture, Morning Papers, Bei uns z'haus, and 
Joseph Strauss: Music of the Spheres, Village Swallows and 
Mein lebenslauf ist lieb’ und lust. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Krauss. Decca LXT 2901. 


Richard Strauss: Aus Italien, op. 16. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Krauss. Decca LXT 2917. 


Sibelius: The Legends of Lemminkainen, op. 22. 
Symphonic Orchestra of Radio Stockholm, c. Ehrling. Capitol CTL 7064. 


Roussel: Le Festin de L' Avaignée, op. 11, and 
Le Marchand de Sable qui passe, op. 13. 
L’Orchestre de la Radiodiffusion Frangaise, c. Leibowitz. London TWV 91055. 


Karl Miinchinger gets splendid playing from both Conservatoire and Suisse Romande 
orchestras, Colourful, impetuous and yet tight-reined, his performances of Mephisto 
and Prometheus, which are Liszt at his most frenetic, really come off, as does Manfred. 
Alceste is another kind of music, but it is made to sound like the overture to something 
big and not, as it usually does, like an exercise in musical archaeology. In the Berlioz 
overtures the Suisse Romande orchestra is not quite in this same good form: string attack 
and finishing——has a tentative air, fatal to Berlioz, Decca recording of all these pieces, 
especially in Liszt, is at its very good best. The Smetana-Dvofak coupling is notable for 
demonstrating that the Hague orchestra compare, especially the strings, most favourably 
with their distinguished rivals from Amsterdam. Both performances are unusually 
interesting and the recording excellent, though the pick-up head needs weighting to keep 
it in the last few grooves of Dvotak’s Rhapsody. 

Of Aus Italien, Strauss’ first symphonic poem, it may be observed that its four move- 
ments are four quite separate essays, between which there is no kind of unity of spirit: 
its content is too small in invention for its concept: it looks forward, in the better passages, 
to the Don Juan of only two years later and is, as one would expect from Strauss, juvenilia 
on a grand scale and in the grand manner. The recording requires high grade gear to 
contain the exciting vagaries of an enthusiastic performance. Lemminkainen is spoilt 
by string tone of pronounced astringency: the celebrated cor anglais solo in the Swan 
episode is charmingly played and escapes the string curse, but does not save the per- 
formance. 

Works by Johann and Joseph Strauss are most stylishly played by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. Krauss really does get at the heart of this music and it is hard to forgive 
Decca for lapsing back to the over-topped strings and lack of definition of their earliest 
LP efforts. (The ‘tweet, tweet’’ of joseph’s swallows, which we know to be played on a 
whistle, sounds exactly like the conductor's baton hitting the desk.) For twenty-five 
years I have wondered who wrote the compelling and nostalgic theme used for the great 
German film, Congress Dances. It was, it appears, Joseph Strauss, and the tune comes 
in the last of three waltzes on this record. His more famous brother never wrote a better 
waltz tune, much less his father. 

The Roussel works are lightweight—early and impure. Spider's Feast was a ballet 
and seems to have been written with Stravinsky at the composer's elbow. His incidental 
music to Jean Aubry’s The Passing Sandman, the better music with more than a hint of 


* Strongly recommended. 
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the strength to come in the two last symphonies, has frank allusions to Debussy. The 
playing is good, especially that of the chamber ensemble used in op. 13, and has been 
recorded smoothly. One has heard much of Roussel’s struggle towards an individual 
style, which he most certainly attained : these pieces—entertaining enough in themselves — 
make a real point and the issue is welcome for it. 


Haydn: Symphony no. 92 in G (“Oxford”). 
The Sydney Symphony Orchestra, c. Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Telefunken LGM 65012. 
Mozart: Symphony no. 30 in D, K.202. 
The Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, c. Keilberth. Telefunken TM 68007. 


Symphony no. 35 in D (‘Haffner’), K.385, and 
Symphony no. 41 in C (" Jupiter’), K.551. 
The Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, c. Steinberg. Capitol CTL 7053. 


Beethoven: Symphony no. 3 1n E flat, op. 55. 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna, c. Horenstein. Vox PL 8070. 


Schubert: Symphony no. 4 in C minor, and Symphony no. 5 in B flat. 
The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, c. Wallenstein. Brunswick AXTL 1059. 


Schubert: Symphony no. 8 in B minor (Unfinished), 
Weber: Euryanthe—Overture, and Lisst: Les Preludes. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Schwarz. His Master's Voice CLP 1o2z. 


Schumann: Symphony no. 3 in E flat, op. 97, and Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52. 
L’Orchestre de la Société dés Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, ¢. Schuricht. 
Decca LXT 2985. 
Brahms: Symphony no. 2 in D, op. 73. 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra,.c. van Beinum. Phihps ABL 3020, 


Symphony no. 4 in E minor, op. 98. 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, New York, c. Walter. Philips ABL 3008, 


Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique, op. 14. 
The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, c. Monteux. 
His Master's Voice ALP 1137. 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony no. 2 in C minor, op. 17.* 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c, Beecham. Philips ABL 3015 


Symphony no. 6 in B minor, op. 74.* 
The Hamburg Radio Symphony Orchestra, c. Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Telefunken LGX 66031. 
Mahler: Symphony no. 1 in D (‘Titan’). 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Kubelik. Decca LXT 2973. 


Glazunov: Symphony no, 6 in C minor, op. 58. 
All-Union Radic Symphony Orchestra, c. Golovanov. Monarch MWL 319. 


Prokofiev: Symphony no. 1 in D, op. 25 (‘Classical’). 
L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, c. Ansermet. 
Decca LW 5096 
Shostakovich: Symphony no. 1 in F minor, op. 10.* 
U.S.S.R. Bolshoi Theatre Orchestra, c. Kondrashin, Monarch MWL 318. 
It is a pity that the spritely playing of the Sydney Orchestra is blighted by bad 
recording. A nicely made LP of this, Haydn's most Mozartian work, would be welcome 
Mozart's Symphony K.202 is the last of the 1773-4 (Salzburg) five, and four more years 
were to elapse before his next (Paris). Whereas its immediate predecessor, K.201 (A 


* Strongly recommended. 
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major) is well known in this country, the present work is almost unknown; inevitably, 
after the joy of first hearing it, one wonders why. The recording, unhappily, is not really 
good, but conscientious playing and the music’s intrinsic interest make it a buy for 
Mozartians. The Haffner- Jupiter coupling cannot be recommended in spite of much good 
playing and a smart recording. It is Steinberg’s fault; of the Jupiter he ought to know: 
(i) In this, of all symphonies, expositions down for repetition should be repeated. (ii) The 
first subject of the first movement, utterly characteristic of Mozart's tune-building, is a 
marvel of compression, into 4 bars, of two vital and generative ideas which must be 
played with exact time values per bar. 

Horenstein gives a clearly detailed and fiery account of the Eroica, but first-class 
gramophone gear is needed to coax it from the record. As good a recorded performance 
as can bé found of the work which suffers from a sort of hoodoo gramophone-wise, but 
not good enough. The 5th is the most attractive of Schubert's ‘‘pre-8th’’ symphonies, 
a fact which is emphasized again on hearing it alongside the 4th. These performances of 
a sensible coupling are unobtrusively pleasant; the recording gives a strained and confined 
quality to big passages. The curious His Master's Voice coupling of the Philharmonia 
Unfinished with Weber and Liszt works gives Rudolf Schwarz the chance to show his 
handling of a first-class orchestra in three romantic facets. They all come off, and the 
Schubert bears comparison with any recent issues on a record free of technical short- 
comings. 

Interest in the Schumann record is in the Overture, Scherzo and Finale. This is really 
a fifth symphony: Schumann himself got as far as calling it a Sinfonietta, and its three 
movements have each the sweep and drive of music intended for a symphonic concept. 
It is excellently performed, whereas in the Rhenish Symphony on the other side there is 
some most untidy string part-playing, especially in the andantino. The recording is of a 
middling, unimpressive quality, though free of startling faults. 

Both the Brahms issues are worthwhile. Comparison with others, if it is to be any- 
thing but sketchily invidious, demands excessive space, and apart from registering the 
Philips recording as somewhat overblown in places (loud passages unfocussed and some- 
what larger than life) | would advise that each can be safely bought unless one is entirely 
happy with existing versions. Van Beinum provides, within the peace and lyricism 
of no, 2, the necessary undertones of passion, with a pulse that never lets up. There is a 
salutary avoiding of sentimental tune-playing as commonly, and fatally, indulged in with 
this work, Bruno Walter's Fourth is now my own preferred version: it makes no points 
we do not know, sheds no new light, but puts the work before us in a sound, forceful 
reading with nothing ever in danger of going wrong, and the recording is magnificent. 

Monteux’ Symphonie Fantastique is a mixed effort. There is a lot of lovely playing, 
especially in the brassier passages; but he loses grip of the maundering first movement 
and one waits for the better things with a strained patience, to be first rewarded and finally 
disappointed, The “Witches Sabbath’’ has nothing approaching the almost terrifying 
glow which irradiates the movement in van Beinum’s Concertgebouw reading (Decca LXT 
2642), and this in spite of every help from the engineers. 

Tchaikovsky's “Little Russian’ Symphony, considered as music, and not obscured 
by biographical guff, approaches his fourth in excellence and far surpasses the fifth and 
sixth. Its, in fact, a symphony and Beecham provides a performance which will educate 
those who did not know. Playing and recording are alike absolutely first rate. The sixth 
also gets a good performance and first-class recording. Schmidt-Isserstedt is the first 
conductor to have demonstrated to me that the alleged scherzo does not need to sound like 
a military march, and for that he gets a star. 

Some works have all the recording luck! Here is still another well-made version of 
Mahler's first Symphony. I reviewed the Steinberg-Pittsburg (CTL 7042) and the Horen- 
stein-Pro Musica (PL 8050) issues in MR, November, 1954. Alongside them, Kubelik’s 
performance and Decca’s recording stand with at least equal merit. We can only boggle 
at the prospect before us of duplication becoming multiplication as far down recherché 
lanes as this, and gnash our teeth at the existing blanks amongst better works. Another 
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example is the Glazunov Symphony: beautifully played, adequately recorded and more; 
yet, very, very thin stuff. A first hearing suggests degutted Rachmaninov; later one sees 
its sincerity but cannot register the sentimental, ungenerative tunes firmly enough to 
form any symphonic shape in the mind’s ear. The Bolshoi Theatre orchestra is clearly 
a very fine body of players. Their account of Shostakovich’s work, surely one of the most 
mature, polished and prophetic first symphonies of any composer since Beethoven, should 
on no account be missed. The recording is apparently faultless. So is that of Decca’'s 
Prokofiev first Symphony. This delicious work has all its points illuminated in Ansermet’s 
racy version. But he gives the impression of using too large an orchestra and suggests 
that Prokofiev was thinking of Beethoven's later days rather than Haydn's early ones in 
casting this work to fit the subtle implication of its title. 


Mozart: Piano Concerto in E flat, K.449. 
Grete Scherzinger, and 
Haydn: Concerto in F for violin and harpsichord. 
Jean Pougnet and Lionel Salter. 
Both with London Baroque Ensemble, c. Haas. Parlophone PMA trorz. 


Berlioz: Harold in Italy, op. 16. 
Ladaslav Cerny and Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Jiracek. 
Supraphon LPM 83-4. 
Tchaikovsky: Piano Concerto no, 2 in G, op. 44. 
Tatiana Nikolaeva and U.S.S.R. State Symphony Orchestra, c, Arasov. 
Monarch MWL, 312. 


The old Serkin-Busch recording of K.449 (DB 3690-2) has, for performance standards, 
not been approached in this present recording or elsewhere. But Grete Scherzinger plays 
very well indeed and the Haydn work, unknown apart from this record, is so beautifully 
reproduced that the issue as a whole would be most highly recommended were the quality 
of recording somewhat better. The piano tone is slightly muffled. 

Harold in Italy is done in characteristic Supraphon style. Many passages are mar- 
vellously recorded, but there are marked differences in volume as between sides. The 
performance is possibly the best available: it is certainly the only one in which the solo 
viola can consistently be heard; and it is certainly worth hearing. So is the orchestral 
contribution, though some English players could teach these Czechs how Berlioz’ brass- 
writing ought to be played. 

The Tchaikovsky issue is generally satisfactory, though piano tone is not by any 
means perfect. There is a fine contribution by Nikolaeva, sound orchestral accompani 
ment, and a complete textual performance, with none of Ziloti’s disastrous second-edition 
cuts as normally permitted. This means that we get the long solo violin and cello passages 
in full: these help to make the andante Tchaikovsky's loveliest big-scale slow movement. 


Bach: Sonata no. 5 in F minor, and Schubert: Sonata in A, op. 162. 
David Oistrakh and Lev Oborin. Monarch MWL 311 


Haydn: Quartet no. 36 in F minor, op. 20, no. 5,* and 
Schubert: Quartet no. 10 in E flat, op. 125, no. 1. 
The Vienna Philharmonic Quartet. Telefunken LGX 66034. 
Beethoven: Quintet in E flat for piano and uind, op. 16,* 
Sonata in F for horn and piano, op. 17, and 
Duo no. 3 in B flat for clarinet and bassoon. 
A. D’Arco (pfte), P. Pierlot (ob), J. Lancelot (clar), G. Coursier (horn), and P. 
Hongre (bassoon). L'Oiseau Lyre OL 50033 


* Strongly recommended 
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Schumann: Trio no. 1 in D minor, op. 64, and 
Schubert: Nocturne in E flat, op. 148. 
The Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio. Brunswick AXTL rorg4. 


Rubbra: Sonata no. 2, op. 41, and 
Berkeley: Sonatina for violin and piano, and Theme and Variations for solo violin. 
Frederick Grinke with Rubbra and Berkeley respectively. Decca LXT 2978. 


Discounting op. 137, the well known set of three sonatinas, op. 162, is Schubert's only 
work in sonata form for piano and violin. It will be new to most people and if it bears 
nothing like the relative stature that, say, Franck’s single essay carries with respect to its 
composer's major output, it is still a well made, characteristic, and, as played here, wholly 
charming work. Ojistrakh is less successful with the Bach Sonata; and on that side the 
recording deteriorates. The Vienna Quartet acquit themselves with grace and insight 
in the Haydn-Schubert coupling, and are nicely recorded. 

The very interesting Beethoven issue is starred for the intelligence shown in its 
assembly, the general all-round excellence of its playing, and the high standard of 
recording. The instrumentalists themselves are responsible for minor imperfections. 
Thus Mile. D’Arco occasionally uses too much fist and, in the Sonata M. Coursier reaches 
at one or two of his lower notes somewhat breathlessly and none too accurately. But on 
the whole, the horn Sonata gets most skilful and satisfying treatment, for it is, in places, 
cruelly difficult. For the rest, the andante of the piano and wind Quartet would itself 
make the issue worth buying; this is wood-wind solo playing of unusual distinction and the 
movement one of Beethoven's most lovely minor inspirations. 

Although never popular, the Schumann D minor Trio is a sound work. Written when 
he was facing the last long illness, it bears witness to some darkened moods but is yet 
resilient in texture and energetic in spirit. It is, in fact, a Beethovenish conception 
most characteristically Schumann, and especially so in the writing for the piano which, 
not unexpectedly, dominates. The single Schubert movement, used to fill up, is not 
known to have belonged to any full Trio. One can understand why; it is sweet and senti- 
mental, and too long. Except for a moment’s frantic rush in winding up the Schumann 
work, the playing is good and ensemble well controlled. Recording is not good enough. 

Decca have made a beautiful job of recording the Rubbra and Berkeley works. 
Grinke produces some lovely playing and both composers accompany with expertise as 
well as authority. All this is fortunate, because the works themselves are worth the 
trouble taken—if one excepts the Theme and Variations which has the air of a show piece. 
Satisfactory music for a solo string instrument must be terribly difficult to achieve; the 
temptation to set limits determined by instrumental technique is irresistible, apparently, 
and the result too often covers much space and has no depth. One knows listening, 
say, to Casals in a Bach partita, that the norm for a string solo work of art is too near to 
Bach for better composers than Lennox Berkeley toapproach. And this is in no way being 
unkind to the composer, who shows his worth in the Sonatina, which ends with another 
set of variations of great inventiveness and charm. The first two movements, a strict 
sonata of classical serenity and a very short lento extremely simple as to means, but 
deeply evocative, show Berkeley's inspiration to be penetrative, brief (in the sense of 
economy : there is no padding) and, one feels, highly personal. One can sense, behind this 
music, an integrity which gets the better of sophistication. Kubbra expresses himself 
with less economy in notes and with a less skilfully organized continuum of ideas than 
Berkeley. He yet emerges as the purveyor of ideas and feeling of a far more universal 
nature and achieves a greater unity of form. One feels nothing of the person behind the 
music, but accepts its inherent power and truth. This is a fine contemporary sonata and 
the product of a big and virile mind. J.B. 
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Conducting the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York 

MAHLER — SYMPHONY Ne. 1 in D MAJOR = ABL 3044 

BRAHMS — SYMPHONY No. 3 IN F MAJOR, OP. 90 ABR 4031 


Previously released : 
BRAHMS — SYMPHONY No. 4 IN E MINOR, OP. 98 = ABL 3008 


To be released shortly : 
SCHUBERT'S SYMPHONY No. 9 IN C MAJOR (B & H No. 7) 
BRAHMS SYMPHONY No. 1 IN C MINOR, OP. 68 


BALAKIREV — “ Tamar " (Symphonic Poem) LEONCAVALLO 
DVORAK — “ Symphonic Variations,” Op. 78, Royal Philharmonic * I Pagliacci ’ (Complete) 
Orchestra, conducted by SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. GIUSEPPE VALDENGO 
ABL 3047 LUCINE AMARA 
THOMAS HAYWARD 
WALTON — “ C oncerto for Viola and Orchestra " RICHARD TUCKER 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE (Viola) CLIFFORD HARVUOT 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by The orchestra and chorus of 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT the Metropolitan Opera Association 
HINDEMITH “ DER SCHWANENDREHER ” , conducted by FAUSTO CLEVA 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE (Viola} ABL 3041/2 
with Chamber Orchestra 
MASCAGNI — ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana 
Conducted by JOHN PRITCHARD (Cc , 


ABL 3045 
MARGARET HARSHAW 
PHILIPS MILDRED MILLER, RICHARD TUCKER 
FRANK GUARRERA 
The orchestra and chorus of the Metropolitan 


Opera Association conducted by FAUSTO CLEVA 
ABR 4000/1 
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RAVEL 
L’ENFANT ET LES SORTILEGES 
FLORE WEND, SUZANNE DANCO, 
MARIE-LISE DE MONTMOLLIN, GENEVIEVE TOURAINE, 
ADRIENNE MIGLIETTE, JULIETTE BISE, GISELE BOBILLIER, 
LUCIEN LOVANO, PIERRE MOLLET, HUGUES CUENOD 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
THE MOTET CHOIR OF GENEVA 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
LXT 5019 


DEBUSSY 
LE MARTYRE DE SAINT SEBASTIEN 
SUZANNE DANCO, NANCY WAUGH, 
MARIE-LISE DE MONTMOLLIN 
UNION CHORALE DE LA TOUR-DE-PEILZ 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 


LXT 5024 
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